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The Editor is happy to receive and to consider articles from any quarter; but he cannot wn any 
case return MSS. which are not accepted, nor will he hold interviews or correspondence concerning 
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MR. SUMNER’S RADICAL BLUNDER. 


pipe country is just now in an excellent position to estimate the practi- 
cal effect of such outpourings of rhetorical buncombe as that by which 
Mr. Sumner has recently discredited his talents, his statesmanship, and his 
official station. When you mean to strike, it is wise not to threaten over- 
much beforehand ; but it is the height of folly so to threaten when the 
result is likely not only to incense your foes but to alienate your friends. 
The expressed opinions of such thick-and-thin allies of the Republican 
party as Mr. Goldwin Smith and the Spectator at this juncture fairly repre- 
sent the displeasure of that important body of English liberals whose friend- 
ship for the North never flagged even in the darkest days of the civil war; 
whose determined opposition kept England from yielding to influences only 
less powerful, and interfering in the struggle ; and to whom, therefore, it is 
perhaps indirectly due that these States are to-day a united nation. Mr. 
Sumner is regarded, and justly regarded, by English liberals as a prominent 
exponent of American radicalism. He is in their eyes, indeed, the great 
Apollo of abolition, the unswerving enemy of privilege—with a possible ex- 
ception in favor of New England manufacturers—the immaculate apostle 
of great moral ideas, and the fervid upholder of the rights of man. To find, 
then, that Mr. Sumner, speaking for the party of progress in America, is not 
only wholly unmindful of the feelings of the party of progress in England, 
not only ungrateful for past favors received from that party, but contempt- 
uously indifferent to prospective ones ; that he lumps the sheep and the 
goats together, and makes no distinction between the naughty Britishers 
who built 4/abamas and the pious Britishers who prayed for the overthrow 
of Stonewall Jackson in Exeter Hall, is well calculated to excite an explo- 
sion of wrath capable of making itself felt not only in the columns of news- 
papers and on the platforms of lyceums but in the channels of trade. It is 
perhaps true that the surest guarantee for the preservation of peace be- 
tween the United States and England lies in the sentimental alliance be- 
tween the radical parties of the two countries. At all events, now that Mr. 
Sumner has spouted defiance and the English radical representatives have re- 
sponded with surprised dissent and grave displeasure, that sentimental alli- 
ance is endangered, and forthwith the quotations of United States bonds in 
London and Frankfort and the price of gold at New York have shown how 
public opinion—the trustworthy public opinion whose germs are secreted 
in the pocket—measures the consequences. 

It is to be hoped that English thinkers like the Sfectator, to whom 
every person or thing in America has appeared so lovely and so superior, 
provided he or it belonged to the Republican party, will have their eyes 
opened by recent events, so that hereafter they may see clearly what they 
have heretofore seen, if at all, through a thick veil. The American Radi- 
cals care little more for the English Radicals than they do for a mess of 
pottage. They were glad enough to have England’s hand kept off the na- 
tional throat during the death-grapple of the civil war, but they believe their 
English friends did no more than they ought in the matter, and that the 
immediate political aims and devices of those friends were rather more than 
sympathetically bound up in the success of the Federal cause. There was 
undoubtedly a slihgt temporary glow of appreciation now and then at criti- 
cal moments during that eventful five years, such as was elicited by English 
sorrow over the death of Lincoln, but it soon died out. The truth is that 
Americans of the Radical stamp, for the most part, hate England so cor- 
dially and so comprehensively that they cannot find it in their hearts to 
discriminate to any great extent between English friends or foes. Most 
people who read and like the Z7idune would, if they could, cut off commu- 
nication with England altogether. They dislike the Spectator and Daily 
News about as much as they loathe the Zimes and Saturday Review. None 
of them appreciate our glorious country, and the mawkish toleration and pa- 
tronage of one class is as offensive to them as the open aversion of the other. 
They would burn every ship, refuse admission to every bale of goods, shut 
their doors to everything English, in fact, unless it be current literature, 
which they can appropriate at pleasure, and so fill up their magazines and 
journals without cost, to the great encouragement of American authors and 
improvement of American literature. We do not pretend to reason about 
the causes of this animosity, some of which are plain enough and some 
less obvious ; we simply state the fact of its existence. As you pass from 
the journals of extreme opinions to those more moderate, you find instant 
corroboration. Consider, for example, the articles about England in the 
New York Zimes and compare them with those in the Zridune. It is 
impossible to mistake or confound the genuineness of the feeling that 
directs and animates the two journals. Going still further to the démo- 
cratic side, you find in such papers as the Wor/d a similar or even greater 
toleration, an habitually judicial attitude in dealing with, to Radical 
hearts, the detested mother country. Mr. Sumner has not unfaithfully 
represented his party, much as our trans-Atlantic brethren may be aston- 





ished to know it. The average Yankee Radical hates only one thing more 
than a Southern slaveholder, and that is an Englishman. 

In spite of the flagrant unmasking of this unpleasant fact, the outburst 
on both sides that has attended Mr. Sumner’s speech may not be without 
its uses. Truth, if not to be spoken at all times, is usually salutary, and it 
may be well that the London Star, Daily News, Beehive, etc., should under- 
stand the true feeling of their Radical contemporaries in the States. It 
may also be well that all Englishmen should understand that there are a 
good many Americans who are not Radicals, who are willing to respect 
international law, common courtesy, and common sense in the adjustment 
of issues between the two countries, and who are not prepared to accept 
either Charles Sumner or John Bright as completely satisfactory rep- 
resentatives of the intelligence or the disposition of their respective 
countries. It may now be apparent, even to the editors of the Bechive, 
that such questions as that of the 4/abama are more likely to be treated in 
a temperate spirit by Americans with whom English liberals have not been 
in sympathy than by others. Democrats who shared the political creed of 
the seceding South, even although they disapproved of secession, are natu- 
rally less furious against those who aided their former friends than others 
are who have always been hostile to those friends. Were we all Radicals 
together, we should doubtless be at war with England in three months, and 
should put the Sfectator’s long list of hostile devices for our destruction to 
a pretty exhaustive trial ; but as some of us are not, and as those of us who 
are not by no means hold ourselves responsible for Mr. Sumner’s ridiculous 
philippic, it may be hoped that war is still far off. Meanwhile, it should 
afford intelligent Englishmen some satisfaction to know that the philippic 
in question was born of a supposed political necessity, and was manufac- 
tured for home rather than for foreign consumption. Had General Grant 
been made President without the aid of the Radical faction, it might 
not have been thought necessary to take the wind out of his sails by a 
heavy bid for popular prejudice, or to forestall the chance of disastrous con- 
sequences to that faction in the possible event of the hero of Richmond 
going over to the Democrats. 





A NEW PHASE OF THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


LTHOUGH so much has been said and written on the subject of 

woman’s rights and wrongs, the writers and speakers are so prone 

to repeat themselves, that we are convinced many of the incidental, but 

not therefore less important, bearings of the agitation have failed to receive 
proper attention. It is one of these that we purpose to consider. 

Whatever may be the case in the state of nature, or the good time com- 
ing, or any of those imaginary conditions of life which philosophers and 
pseudo-philosophers love to assume, it is certain that at present the weak- 
nesses of the two sexes diverge in a marked manner. Whatever science 
or democracy, religion or irreligion, may do hereafter toward fusing the 
propensities of the genders, man’s frailties now tend more in the direction 
of the lusts of the flesh and woman’s more in the direction of the lusts of 
the eye. Man sins more in the way of provender and beverage ; woman 
more in the way of raiment. The average male, when extravagantly or luxu- . 
riously disposed, is apt to lay in a supply of creature comforts ; the average 
female, having money or credit at her command, is apt to indulge herself 
in gorgeous array. Of course this rule, like all general rules, is subject to 
exceptions. There are men who, like Tittlebat Titmouse, will breakfast on 
dry bread in order to be able to indulge their passion for cheap finery ; 
though even here we may remark that such men are generally stigmatized 
as effeminate and unmanly. There are cases still rarer of women for whom 
an esthetic lunch, not unaccompanied by champagne, has more attractions 
than a display of new millinery ; but in general the rule holds good, and 
has held good since the beginning of civilization, And as the average wo- 
man resembles the average man in being ready to damn the sins she has 
no mind to, man’s physical induigences and extravagances are those against 
which she is most easily moved to indignation. About which things, in 
themselves, there is nothing new ; but they are likely to have a novel appli- 
cation by their probable connection with a political agitation which is new, 
namely, the Aquarian-Prohibition movement. 

It is our business—we wish we could say our pleasure—to read a jour- 
nal once conducted by, and still nominally under the management of, two of 
the ablest men connected with journalism in this or any country. Just now 
it seems to be “ run” chiefly by a muff and an aquarian—possibly both cha- 
racters united in the same individual; at any rate, the aquarian is contin- 
ually padding it with items of pro-prohibition statistics. In one of these it 
was recently stated that the aquarians had been canvassing the women of 
some Western town, and the result was, in round numbers, that while more 
than a thousand females favored a prohibitory law, less than a hundred 
were opposed or indifferent. What arguments were adduced in the can- 
vass is not stated ; but when we remember how shaky the female mind is 
on the subject of statistics, and how easily overwhelmed by the Partonian 
method of attack in large masses and solid column, we can guess at some 
of the means of persuasion. We suspect that very many of the other sex 
might be made sworn foes of alcohol and tobacco if the insidious sugges- 
tion were pertinaciously poked into them that their husbands’ annual con- 
sumption of wine and cigars might furnish them a new dress and three or 
four extra bonnets. 

Here, then, is a development of the great clothes question such as Sar- 
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tor Resartus himself never dreamed of. We see that the aquarians, who, 
in their zeal to extirpate Bacchus and Gambrinus, are moving all earth 
and perhaps some other place (/ectere si nequeo superos, etc.), have a 
strong motive to further the agitation for female suffrage because they hope 
to obtain a preponderance of female votes which will result in their much- 
desired consummation of making the drinking of lager a misdemeanor, of 
wine a felony, and of whiskey a sacrilege. If we could conceive a full- 
blooded, or full-watered, aquarian guilty of anything so uncharacteristic as a 
syllogism, he might put his argument into this form : 

Anything that promotes prohibition is desirable at any cost: 

But female suffrage will promote prohibition : 

Therefore female suffrage is desirable at any cost. 

And the minor premise is to be established by a direct appeal to female 
vanity. 

It would be easy to look at this new development from a ludicrous 
point of view. Indeed the temptation to do so is strong ; but we prefer to 
regard it in sober—yes, sober seriousness, for the danger is too great to be 
made a Jaughing matter. That the aquarian fanatics will stick at nothing, 
their small regard for the plainest expressions of the Bible and the first 
principles of civil liberty plainly shows. They would not scruple to let 
loose upon us all the dressmakers, male and female, of Paris, if by so 
doing they could accelerate the inauguration of a cold-water despotism. 
It sounds almost like an anti-climax to add that they would not shrink 
from doing anything to loosen the already almost sundered ties of family 
and wedlock. The probability of envenoming religious and political diffi- 
culties in a household by the feminine ballot has often been discussed, but 
aquarianism would be for the majority a more irritating, because more fre- 
quently recurring, cause of discord. Imagine an excursionist unable to 
obtain a drop of beer or cider on a hot day, and reflecting that his wife’s 
or his sister’s vote had been instrumental in subjecting him to this annoy- 
ance! A very small matter, says the philosopher ; but to the bulk of men 
life is made up of small things. The difference between an enlightened 
autocracy like the French, and an unenlightened one like the old Neapolitan, 
is precisely that the former makes ordinary things easy for the masses and 
the latter makes them difficult. And we may say generally that, as civili- 
zation advances and society becomes more settled, the little details of 
daily routine become more and more important for most of us. 

To foresee the impending danger is easier than to guard against it. If 
we tell the women of our country that in pursuing a phantasm of “ emanci- 
pation” they are in danger of putting themselves and us under the thral- 
dom of a fanatical tyranny, they may answer us witha rallying cry of “ Pro- 
hibition and new clothes.” Greeley’s “Vote yourself a farm” would be 
nothing to “ Vote yourself a bonnet.” One solitary drop of comfort may 
be found in the cup of bitterness. The same argument or inducement 
may be applied in favor of free trade. Once make it plain to the capac- 
ity of every respectable woman in the land that “ protection to native in- 
dustry” confiscates every third pair of her gloves, and we may indulge in 
the hope of finding, after we shall have shot the Niagara of female suffrage, 
some little feather-bed of free trade amid the sharp rocks of aquarianism. 








RECENT THEATRICALS. 

T was said of the late Charles Kean that if he did not inherit the 

mantle of his father, he wore one of his own with grace and dignity. 
The same may be said of Mr. Edwin Booth, and for much the same rea- 
sons. He has not the masculine intellect of his father, he has not that 
gifted man’s physical power nor his terrible earnestness, and perhaps not 
even his education. Yet, like Charles Kean, Mr. Booth has done what his 
father never did, and deserves a like high credit for placing the Shakes- 
pearian drama on the stage in a manner never before equalled in the cap- 
ital of his country. It is common to say that these revivals are made 
solely for pecuniary profit, but the saying is unjust. Macréady and Charles 
Kean both lost money by their magnificent productions of the legitimate 
drama, and the fact that such enterprises are not only hazardous but, so 
far as precedent shows, almost certain to involve loss, is presumably well 
known to contemporary managers. Mr. Booth, no doubt, knows the risk 
he encounters as well as any one else, and it is but simple justice to sup- 
pose that.a higher motive than the pursuit of gain has actuated him in his 
late managerial course. Even those who could not admire his imperson- 
ation of the hero were compelled to own the taste, finish, and sumptuous- 
ness with which Romeo and Fuliet was placed on the stage ; and the mount- 
ing of Ovhello, different in its requisitions and opportunities as it is, 
deserves similar recognition and applause. Mr. Booth’s acting in the 
Moor is highly creditable, and not less so because he struggles in it 
against certain bodily and physiological difficulties which to most men 
would present hopeless obstacles. The notion of depicting in place of 
the majestic, statuesque, and overwhelmingly vigorous ideal of our Amer- 
ican stage a splendid, supple, graceful Oriental is not only felicitous 
enough, because dictated by the actor’s idiosyncrasies, but plausible 
and legitimate enough fer se. Yet, defensible as is such a reading, 
and fairly as we may attempt in judging it to waive prepossessions 
which are possibly unsound in point of art, it cannot be denied 
that the Othello of Shakespeare is clearly meant to be a man cast 
in the heroic mould—a man of force rather than delicacy, a man the 
fury and gstrength .of whose passions are|the normal adjuncts of enor- 
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mous vigor of body. Hence it is that, no matter what may 5e: the: 
actor’s genius, no representation of Othello is ever really imymszsive: 
in the absence of great muscular and vocal power. The very qmal: 
ities which may be almost unbearable in Hamlet are indispensaile in 
Othello. Most of us form our own conceptions in the closet, and :deatize: 
an actor up to the satisfactory plane in proportion as his person and’ intel: 
lectual cast are agreeable to us; but there are certain salient qualities— 
say introspection in Hamlet and force in Othello—which no idealization 
can create if they are not there. A man must be able to roar, 2nd tat 
immensely, to satisfy an audience in the third and fourth acts of @etlo, 
Talk of rant as we please and of the beauties of “ subdued” acting,, Othe'lo. 
is aranter, and meant to be one, and there is nothing in the way of self. 
subjugation about his character. Neither the elder Kean nor his close imii- 
tator the elder Booth was ever really up to his reputation in Othello, although, 
each of them became celebrated for special and striking effects ia parts. 
which have passed into the history of the stage. Neither of these men had 
cerebellum enough for Othello, and Mr. Edwin Booth is deficient in like: 
manner. We say nothing of port or stature ; a short and slight man may 
undoubtedly act the part, but he must make up for his deficienaies by 
prodigious virility, which alone, coupled of course with the needful! power 
of voice and muscle, will enable him properly to fill out his pictare. Of 
all men who have attempted this exacting character on the American 
stage, none has ever equalled or even approached Mr. Forrest im it ; and 
Mr. Edwin Booth is not the first to break the charm. 

Mr. Booth’s Iago, as experienced observers could guess on seeing his 
Othello, is a far better performance than the latter. The part suits him, and 
he it. He looks like an Italian who has seen “ four times seven years,” 
and who will stick at nothing to carry an end. His face, figure, voice, and 
mien are adequate to his needs here; and the subtlety which is owt of 
place in the Moor is admirably characteristic when shining through his 
ancient. On the whole, we consider Mr. Booth’s Iago his best artistic suc- 
cess thus far in the beautiful theatre he has erected. It is a finished and, 
in most respects, an admirable piece of acting, and one on which we can 
with sincerity congratulate him. It is impossible to speak in similar terms 
of his support in some of the other principal characters. Mr. Adams, al- 
though a painstaking artist, and one who possesses conspicuous natural 
advantages, is quite unequal to the part of Othello ; Miss Mary McVicker 
is more satisfactory as Desdemona than she was in Juliet, for reasons which 
it would bv ungallant to particularize ; and the Cassio of this occasion need 
obliterate no old play-goer’s recollection of Charles Kemble. 

Through all the distorting mists of a weak, wordy, flaccid, and 
unidiomatic translation, the real strength and power of M. Victorien 
Sardou’s last and greatest work is apparent. To say that, even burdened 
with the leaden weight of such balderdash as Mr. Delille has mistaken for 
English, and such convulsive writhing and frantic mouthing as most of Mr. 
Tayleure’s troupe mistake for acting, Pa¢rie could still seem interesting and 
impressive through the four hours of its first performance, is to say that it 
has most of the essential elements of a great drama. To be sure, some- 
thing of this result is to be ascribed to the scenery, which is certainly good ; 
to the romantic interest attaching to the time and place of its action ; and 
to the opportunities, indifferently availed of, which these afford for pictu- 
resque effects of costume and grouping. Yet, read in the closet, Pasrie, 
we are sure, would secure the reader’s attention ; acted on the stage, even 
badly acted, it holds the spectator not more by the inherent interest of its 
story than by the swift and unflagging movement of its action, the coherent 
purpose of its dialogue, and the intensity of its situations, in the manage- 
ment of which, more than in any other feature of the play, is shown the 
hand of the skilfal and practised dramatist. The characters, with, perhaps, 
the single exception of Dolores, are scarcely more than sketches—Do- 
lores is artistic and vivid but revolting—and none of them excites any 
great degree of interest. This, indeed, is a striking peculiarity of the play, 
that the interest attaches not to the characters but to the situations. 
The story, though sombre and painful to the last degree, is not pa- 
thetic ; the sentiments it awakens, and seems intended to awaken, through- 
out, are admiration and regret rather than sympathy and compassion. 
And yet the play is full of opportunities for the development of the 
highest pathos. Rysoor’s shock on learning first the perfidy of his wife 
and then of his, friend, Karloo’s abasement and remorse at the discovery 
of his treachery, Alva’s grief over the dead body of his daughter—all 
these are chances which the author of that touching incident wherein 
turns the plot of Mos Bons Villageois might have better managed. But 
Mr. Sardou seems here to have looked rather to general effect than to deli- 
cacy of detail, to have aimed at intensity rather than elaboration. Pa- 
triotism not love is the passion that makes the motive of his drama ; the il- 
licit and fatal intimacy of Karloo and Dolores one cannot help feeling is 
only an episode, although it is an episode on which hang the fates of all 
the characters. With any other traitor to produce the same catastrophes 
the plot would be evolved quite as well. That is to say, it is Dolores’ 
treachery and not her love which is essential to the progress of the action. 
It is Karloo the patriot, not Karloo the lover, who is the hero of the story. 
Rysoor is a magnanimous fanatic, whose coldness and sternness repel the 
sympathy his generosity would attract ; Karloo, who betrays his friend, we 
can scarcely even pity ; Dolores we can only abhor. Alva is a lay figure, 
a made-up, conventional model of cruelty and bigotry utterly unworthy of 
the author. Philip’s stern lieutenant, with all his faults, was a great man ; 
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cruel, relentless, bigoted, but not deliberately wicked, nor cruel only for the 
sake of cruelty ; very far from the weak, vindictive, melo-dramatic villain 
that Mr. Sardou makes him. 

But, after all, we are, perhaps, judging Pa¢rie on an unfair basis. We 
have not read or seen it in the original, and the translation of a foreign 
play, even when understandingly made and intelligently acted, is seldom an 
entirely just reflex of the dramatist’s conception. So translated and so 
acted as it is at the Grand Opera House, it is a libel on the author’s repu- 
tation to call it his play at all. Of the entire cast Mr. Frank Mayo is the 
only one who approximates to a correct idea of his part ; and even he fails 
sadly in interpretation. There is no apparent reason in the early scenes 
of the play why his voice should always be so very deep and husky, and 
his hair so very much mussed ; and though his declamation is good, his 
action lacks spirit. For the rest we have no word of praise, with the single 
exception of the young lady who plays Gudule, who comes in, we believe, 
thrice, says “ Yes, madam,” two or three times and “ No, madam,” once, 
and who, if we remember rightly, made no mistake. ‘The lady who plays, 
or rather works, Dolores appears to measure intensity of feeling by the 
chromatic scale, and to deem it her duty to shriek the higher the worse she 
feels. Add to this a curious notion that the passions of jealousy and 
revenge are appropriately expressed by various physical contortions to 
match the phonetic struggles before mentioned, and the reader may con- 
ceive that the representation of Dolores is at least unique. Mr. Couldock 
flavors Rysoor with too many reminiscences of the domestic tea-kettle 
drama to be entirely satisfactory, and Mr. Bangs’s notion of the Duke of 
Alva seems to be a judicious mingling of General Butler with a metropol- 
itan police justice. The people who do the killing and shoving through 
trap-doors do it well, and the Spanish halberdiers and Flemish patriots 
are as warlike and patriotic as usual. There is a rather irrelevant ballet 
in the first act by the matchless Morlacchi Ballet Troupe, whom, in face 
of all the competition they have been exposed to, we can boldly pronounce 
unrivalled for ugliness, lankiness, paddiness, and general awkwardness. 


The scenery is worth seeing and the play is worth hearing ; besides that, 


one has the chance of viewing the blonde and ingenuous visage of Mr. 
James Fisk, Jr., irradiating the house from a proscenium box. We may, 
therefore, venture to advise our readers to visit Patrie once ; their taste 
will relieve us from the necessity of qualifying the advice by an injunction 
not to do it oftener. 

Of other noticeable entertainments of late the French opera bouffe 
has been drawing fair houses at the pretty Fifth Avenue Theatre, and Mr. 
Maretzek has made his ninety-ninth failure with Zurdine at the Academy. 








A SUCCESSFUL PYROTECHNIST. 


R. SUMNER is an enviable man. He has surpassed all his com- 
peers in producing a veritable sensation, and is doubtless quietly 
rubbing his hands with delight, and chuckling at the alarm into which 
he has thrown the corpulent old gentleman across the ocean. It was 
really too bad of the juvenile senator to perpetrate this boyish freak. 
But, then, he did not mean to scare the invalid. Not at all. His speech 
was merely a pyrotechnic display, intended to glare and dazzle our sen- 
sation-loving public, and amuse them with its lurid flame and pungent 
smell of gunpowder. And it perfectly succeeded. The cunning workman, 
anxious only for effect, rammed into his rocket-case a double charge of 
inflammable materials, and it ascended with a terrible fizz, scattering 
aloft a bright shower of harmless spangles. An open-mouthed public gazed 
enraptured, and smiling editors, laughing in their sleeves, patted the youth- 
ful pyrotechnist on the back, and called it a capital performance. 

Here the affair naturally would have ended ; but distance lent enchant- 
ment to the view, and by magnifying the pretty display plunged our 
trans-Atlantic cousins into an hysterical condition supremely ridiculous. 
Mistaking the rhetorical rocket for a comet, forebodings of terrible 
Strife instantly seized them. ‘The A/adama was become a flaming phan- 
tom-ship presaging woe and ruin. Those “impudent dogs,” as Charles 
II. styled the early colonists, when they audaciously coined the pine-tree 
shillings, were advancing like ravening wolves to devour them. Disaster 
and defeat stared them in the face and a general panic seized them, till, 
recovering from the first shock of alarm, loud and long and deep were the 
imprecations heaped upon the disturber of their serenity. 

Now, all this strikes us as exceedingly puerile—excusably so, perhaps, 
but none the less puerile for all that. Leaders of opinion in England ought 
to have known the precise value to be attached to Senator Sumner’s lucu- 
brations. No sane person here regarded his A/abama speech as a fair expo- 
nent of American feeling, or dreamt of accepting its exaggerated fore- 
shadowings as a line of national polity to be seriously pursued. Confess- 
edly it was nothing more than an extreme view which some thought it was 
just as well to have stated, and which few here believed would do any harm 
if it failed todo any good. If English journalists had only had a tithe of 
the knowledge of American politics they are fond of claiming, they would 
have known this, and might thus have prevented the tempest in a teapot 
that Mr. Sumner’s speech created there. Some palliation for their ignorance 
may certainly be pleaded when even Mr. Goldwin Smith takes the alarm, 
and sets himself seriously to rebut positions never meant to be supported. 
It takes longer to acclimatize a foreigner than we supposed possible. 
When the Professor has resided among us as many years as he has months 











he will have quite got over the notion—common, perhaps, in conservative, 
dull-plodding England—that our great statesmen always mean what they 
say, or are true indicators of national feeling. But the way in which he 
has been treated by the press for his temperate statement of undoubtedly 
honest views is far from creditable to American journalism. He has 
shown himself in the past a strong friend and a warm admirer of this 
country ; but the moment he asserted his independence of thought and ran 
counter to the popular current, vituperation and abuse began to be heaped 
upon his head. ‘This wincing under a mild and friendly lash augurs ill. 
A great nation should be able to bear with equanimity the free expression 
of opinion on both sides of a popular question. For our own part, we 
confess that we infinitely prefer the plain, outspoken utterances, unwelcome 
though they be, of a tried friend like Goldwin Smith to the fawning 
servility of a speaker like Dr. Lees, who apparently seeks to win popularity 
here by vilifying his native land. 

The Alabama dispute itself will be settled, and settled satisfactorily to 
both countries. What we are fairly entitled to claim, England appears 
quite ready to concede; more we could not honorably demand, nor she 
honorably grant. The present excitement will be succeeded by calmer 
moments, 2nd the arrival of our new minister, who is already in London, 
will, we trust, lead to renewed negotiations, ending in an amicable and final 
settlement of this vexed question. We have no wish to abate one iota of 
our just right, but we should deprecate a war between the two countries as 
a national calamity. Nor would its result be altogether, perhaps, so much 
in our favor as we might expect. War with England would be no child’s 
play, and common prudence should compel us to sit down and weigh well 
the cost before undertaking it. It is never wise in a combatant either to 
overrate his own prowess or to underestimate the strength and skill of his 
opponent, and an article in the London Sfecfa/or, in spite of its exaggera- 
tions, furnishes some facts and speculations from an English stand-point 
that may be useful to many: 

“Why do Americans think us weak? Because we could not defend the Cana- 
dian frontier? Possibly not ; but we should infallibly try to do it, and Americans, 
who on this point at least are not unfair, will acknowledge that to destroy a Brit- 
ish army of a hundred thousand men, backed by the Canadian population, and 
by a fleet sufficient to blockade every port north of the Potomac, would be a task 
requiring all their resources. That effort would overtax us? We made it in 
1857, sending an army five times the distance, and, after three years of a war 
which covered a continent, that army remained in India, with its strength unbro- 
ken or increased, while at home another still greater had gathered in reserve. 
But we have Ireland? Has not the Union a South, or do Northern Americans 
believe that the sentiment of Irishmen toward us is worse than that of the 
Southerners toward them? England, if forced into this horrible war, would and 
could stop at nothing, would and could rally in Virginia the men of the “lost 
cause ” behind a well-appointed European army, supported by a population north 
and south, in Canada as in Virginia, which would know that in her victory alone 
could their security be found. The blacks? Are we an enslaving power, or is 
the Indian constitution intolerable to colored men? Even then, when this had 
been attempted and the Union was assailed on two sides, from north and south, 
in each direction by four millions of men rallying round that hardest of kernels, a 
British army, we should have exerted but one-fifth of the strength we displayed 
in the Peninsular war, when, with Ireland included, we were but fifteen millions. 
We are twenty now without Ireland. Wehadthen a million of men on foot, and 
drove through Spain a soldier who wielded, when the war began, resources in 
men even greater than those at the disposal of General Grant. Our finances? 
A debt double that of America—that is, an addition of 300 millions to our debt 
—would but leave us where the Union is now, for she pays double interest on her 
loans. In 1815, for every pound an Englishman received he paid 7s. 6d. to the 
state. He now pays 2s. The difference alone would yield 120 millions a year— 
that is, support the war without incurring debt. But then our commerce? There 
is no saying what resources thirty millions of Anglo-Saxons may find in their 
energy and patriotism; but we are Anglo-Saxons also, and at first all naval 
advantages would be on our side. The Americans are deceived by Parliamentary 
talk. There is no fleet in existence which could stand three months before our 
own, our merchant navy outnumbers that of the world in combination, and earth 
itself is but a coaling station for Great Britain. From Heligoland to Hong Kong, 
everywhere we have harbors, docks, coals, cannon. Our sailors are the same 
in race, in training, in courage as the men who followed Farragut; our officers 
the same as the men who blockaded the South ; our vessels the result of a com- 
petition to which America has been buta party. Why.should we be defeated any 
more than our cousins? Is it not, atall events, possible, that after slaughter and 
ruin such as might make devils wince, we should emerge for the moment masters 
of the sea, with our commerce as secure as at present, and our maritime prestige 
higher than ever? Look at it how we will, war between America and England 
is mere destruction, mere loss, a civil war in which the only possible gainers are 
the enemies of both ; but why in that contest of suicides should we not be at least 
the last to perish? Because the Union is so large? Compared with the terri- 
tories of Queen Victoria, it is a speck on the earth’s surface. That sentence is 
nonsensical, we acknowledge, but it is true, and is as sensible as the argument it 
refutes. In war concentration is everything, not dispersion, and we have the 
population of the entire North concentrated in a territory less extensive than 
Pennsylvania and New York. The policy which crushed the South cannot be 
applied to us, for when we had lost the lives the South has lost, al! we should 
feel would be that our existing emigration had been diverted to an unforeseen 
purpose. There is something shocking to ourselves in the mere use of such an 
argument, but the war against which we use it would be more shocking still—a 
war between equals, between brothers, a civil war spread over earth, a warin 
which every incident of slaughter would have the moral effect of massacre, a war 
in which every victory on either side would be sheer loss, a war without a limit 
or a conceivable end. We could gain nothing by the war, even if we triumphed, 
and America nothing, for Canada is not worth a doubled debt; while if we lose 
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we lose only Canada, and America, if she loses, loses the unity she has spent so 
much of blood and treasure to preserve. There never was such an act of lunacy 


as such a war would be, yet it is such a war that speeches like that of Mr. Sum- 
ner would force on.” 


Of that, however, there is happily no present possibility. Eng- 
land is not eager for the fray, though she has just shown that, if need 
be, she will not shrink from the appeal to the sword if honor compels. 
On the other hand, we are not in fighting trim. With the Southern half of 
the continent still unreconstructed and dissatisfied, with the Northern half on 
the possible verge of a commercial crisis, with a national credit steadily dete- 
riorating and a national debt already oppressively burdensome upon the 
poor, war would simply be financial ruin and political chaos. All this is well 
known here ; and therefore, with a cheap magnanimity, we declare our 
readiness for peace, and loudly profess our ability to let the question wait if 
England prefers it, knowing perfectly the while that we should not and could 
not strike a blow if she were to-morrow to refuse altogether to entertain our 
claims. We understand now exactly what war means. We know its horrors, 
its uncertainties, its bitter fruits ; and while we shall faithfully uphold our, 
flag and enforce our rights, we do not intend to plunge into another struggle 
to please a bilious newspaper correspondent or an ambitious pyrotechnist. 





, EARTH CLOSETS. 

é kw removal and disposal of the sewage of our great cities is a problem 
of considerable importance, whether we regard it in a sanitary, economi- 

cal, or utilitarian point of view. Looking at it first of all in a sanitary 
light, the more perfectly we can prevent putrefying sources from lingering 
in the midst of our vast populations the better it will obviously be for the 
public health. Human excrete, in particular, giving rise to volatile 
ammoniacal compounds, equally as objectionable to the olfactory nerves 
as they are deleterious to health, ought promptly be got rid of, and 
the emission of all noxious éffluvia be prevented, particularly in summer 
weather, when decomposition is most active. As is well known, this is 
usually done, and:on the whole expeditiously and efficiently, by the ordinary 
system of sewerage. The chief requisites in any good plan of this kind 
comprise perfectly water-tight sewers and connecting pipes with sufficient 
inclination to carry off the refuse matter, abundance of water to flush the 
sewers, dilute largely the decaying substances, and prevent the lodgment of 
solids, which might lead to the bursting of the smaller pipes and allow 
their contents to saturate the adjoining earth, and possibly percolate into 
adjacent wells. Add to these an arrangement for carrying the sewage to a 
considerable distance from the city limits, where it can be thoroughly 
deodorized and made available for agriculture, and the scheme would 
be almost perfect. The too frequent course of allowing the sewage 
to escape into the rivers is reprehensible on several grounds. Not 
only are our streams thus poisoned, their finny inhabitants destroyed and 
their waters rendered unfit for human use, but we are throwing away one 
of our obvious sources of agricultural fertility. In many inland towns in 
England the experiment has been tried of spreading the diluted sewage 
on the adjacent meadows. In some cases this has met with marked 
success, while in others the benefits to the soil and the crops have not been 
so great. In Edinburgh the application of the sewage in this way pro- 
duces such an exuberant growth of grass—chiefly Italian rye grass—that the 
milk-dealers often pay as high as $200 gold for the annual rent of a single 
acre of these irrigated meadows. ‘That, however, is an exceptional case ; 
but it shows beyond a doubt that the sewage of our cities contains a rich 
mine of agricultural wealth, if we only knew how to extract it. ‘Near a city 
the irrigation of land on a large scale with sewage, however diluted, which 
has not been chemically disinfected, cannot on sanitary grounds be recom- 
mended. But we see no reason whatever why this disinfecting process should 
not be carried out; and carried out, too, economically, for this is a point 
which ought never to be lost sight of in any practical measure. However per- 
fect a plan may be theoretically, if it is cumbrous or expensive in practice 
there is little chance of its general adoption. And this is the chief objection 
we have to the system of earth closets for town use. As the name imports, 
the peculiarity of these closets consists in the use of dry earth instead of 
water. Dry earth is porous, absorbs liquid evacuations, and any gases that 
may be evolved from the solid excreta, and, generally speaking, checks 
the decomposition of decaying bodies. This it does owing to its mechani- 
cal properties. Like charcoal, it exerts no particular chemical action upon 
the compounds with which it is mingled, but simply by concentrating and 
absorbing the effluvia prevents their escape into the open air. When the 
earth becomes saturated its deodorizing power ceases. It is now several 
years since the system was first urged by a country clergyman named 
Moule, residing in the south of England, and if we remember rightly it was 
first advocated in the columns of the Gardener’s Chronicle, rather as afford- 
ing a valuable source of manure than from any special hygienic advan- 
tages it might possess over the common water closet. In this respect the 
system is certainly one well worthy of adoption in the country. In the 
simplest arrangement the vessels containing the night-soil are carried into an 
out-door shed, well mingled with dry sand or earth, after the manner 
of mixing mortar, and spread on the floor to evaporate. When perfectly 
dry the soil can be used over again five or six times. Neither by the 
touch nor the smell can it then be detected from ordinary earth, but it forms 
one of the richest and most stimulating composts known, specially 











adapted for cucumbers, melons, and similar plants of exuberant and rapid 
growth. All house refuse can be treated in the same way, and if it be 
true, as chemists tell us, that the solid and liquid excretions of an adult are 
sufficient to fertilize an acre of land, the economical advantages of adopt- 
ing this system, where practicable, are obviously great. But in towns this 
will never be done. First of all, and mainly, the earth closet would involve 
too much trouble and expense. In our ordinary water system the mere 
pulling a handle opens a valve, a stream of water rushes out diluting and 
sweeping away the evacuations, which find their way into the great sewers 
and are carried onward without further trouble. In the earth plan each 
closet-pan would have at certain intervals to be emptied by hand into a 
special receptacle in every building, whence it must be carted away 
into the country. The earth used would in like manner have to be brought 
and placed in the reservoir to supply the closet at similar expense and 
trouble. The removal of these deposits would doubtless be made in the 
night or early morning, and possibly in covered vehicles ; but the extra traffic 
this would occasion in our already crowded thoroughfares would form 
another obstacle to the adoption of such a system. A more important 
objection still remains. Dry earth, as we have said, is not a disinfectant 
but a deodorizer. The difference between the two classes of bodies is 
this—a disinfectant acts chemically upon the noxious effluvia, decomposing 
them and forming fresh combinations of a harmless character. A deodor- 
izer simply disguises without removing or destroying the injurious emana- 
tions ; like the fumes of the incense used in some old cathedral which 
merely overpower the foul vapors arising from festering organic bodies in 
the vaults beneath. Dry earth acts, as we have said, by absorbing the 
deleterious gases which still exist unchanged, to be given off into the air 
under any favorable condition that may arise. Hence the danger of keep- 
ing in our midst these possible sources of pestilence and disease. 

Our present system of sewerage we are aware has its imperfections, 
but the objections to it are few indeed compared with those that may be 
urged, and urged too reasonably, against the earth-closet plan, which appears 
to find more favor here than its merits really deserve. They are, moreover, 
objections based on the accidents which the system in its practical details is 
liable to, rather than to the system itself; and the ill effects which undoubt- 
edly do result from leakages, the choking up of the traps, the backward flow 
up pipes of little inclination, and similar occurrences are not beyond remedy. 
Further, we shall no doubt soon see the day when our closets will be supplied 
by separate service pipes, and with water containing in solution some cheap 
chemical disinfectant. This, with some economical plan of utilizing the pro- 
ducts, would make our present system of sewerage well-nigh as perfect as 
it is possible to become. 





’ THE CENTRAL PARK GARDEN CONCERTS. 


leading enlarged, and in every way improved, Mr. Theodore 
Thomas’s pleasant garden is again opened to the music-ioving pub- 
lic, and his delightful concerts once more of nights ’ 
“ Make languorous Echo faint with surfeit sweets.” 


The half-roof over the outside garden is a great acoustic improvement, and 
the addition of Mr. Levy and his wonderful cornet, which is almost an 
entire orchestra in itself, alone offers an attraction great enough to justify 
the slight increase in the price of admission. Under proper management 
we know of no pleasanter place to spend a warm summer evening in than 


some queer nook of Central Park Garden, where, lapped in the elysium of | 


sweet sounds which Mr. Thomas’s magic wand so deftly rears, one may sip 
ices al fresco, catch all the wandering airs that stray beyond the Park, 
and beneath the kindly influences of the peaceful, solemn stars forget the 
dust and heat and turmoil of the city. 

But before we can do this with entire satisfaction, before we can ven- 
ture toadd to these the additional delight of feminine,society, some changes 
are hecessary. We do not knowif it is the aim or the desire of the manager 
of the Garden to make these entertainments especially select or at- 
tractive to ladies. Probably the coarser masculine element, which shall 


drink his lager and smoke his cigars, is more remunerative. Whether it 


will prove in the long run a prudent or far-seeing investment to sink his 
establishment to the level of our ordinary concert-saloons and beer-cellars 
in all but the quality of their music, we may be disposed to question ; but 
that is his affair, not ours. If, however, he does solicit the patronage and 
presence of the fairer sex, and we trust he is too gallant to do otherwise, he 
has yet one or two improvements to make before he can hope to see his 
wishes freely gratified. In the first place, he must prohibit smoking in the 
music hall proper, either altogether during the concerts or, as in similar 
places in Europe, until after a certain hour, say ten o’clock, which is, per- 
haps, the better plan. If gentlemen must smoke, there is plenty of room in 
the open garden where they may gratify that passion without making the 
concert hall uninhabitable by any but themselves. No lady certainly could 
sit for many minutes in the stifling, poisonous atmosphere of that smoke- 
filled room without a degree of annoyance, not to say of positive distress, 
that not the softest strains of Zannhduser or the sweetest whispers of Mr. 
Levy’s cornet could altogether allay. Even men, not habituated to 
breathe tobacco fumes instead of air, find it far from pleasant. In 
the second place—and this is even more important—the police force 
of the establishment must be increased, and the slightest disorder 
or impropriety sigidly suppressed. On a recent visit we heard and 
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saw things which no refined woman could see and hear without mak- 
ing haste to free. herself from the contamination of such surroundings, 
without resolving never to risk a repetition of the annoyance. We are un- 
willing to believe that the brawling, the profanity, the occasional obscenity, 
which on that evening made part of our entertainment, are usual features of 
these concerts, but they must be made impossibilities. Of course, in a 
place of this sort it is difficult always to detect the wolf in sheep’s clothing 
at once ; and the offenders, in a majority of cases, were persons who had 
the dress and bearing if not the manners of gentlemen. Yet, if the slight- 
est misconduct were punished by immediate expulsion and after exclusion, 
the trouble would be in some measure obviated. Perhaps a shorter and 
equally effectual plan, if it could be made to work, would be to admit no 
Americans under thirty ; it takes us so many years, at least, to learn to be- 
have ourselves in any place of amusement where there is given the slightest 
license. Almost invariably in places of this nature the noise and confusion, 
the inconsiderate and boisterous talk, the coarse merriment, the drunken- 
ness, the pushing and hustling, the indecency of word or action, indicate 
the presence of the native element, generally of that class of young men, 
numerous among our jeunesse dorée, partially educated and wholly undisci- 
plined, overdressed and underbred, whose pride it is to be considered 
“bloods,” and whose notion of that lofty character consists in being inane 


_ wherever and whenever it is not also possible to be gross. This is the class 


of patrons that Mr. Thomas has to dread even if bringing gifts of innumer- 
able currency, that he must hate and ruthlessly drive from him or coerce 
into unwonted semblance of gentility, if, as we have said, he aims at mak- 
ing an entertainment to which ladies can resort freely and fearlessly, with- 
out the risk of being made unwilling witnesses and hearers of what should 
cause virtuous cheeks to tingle.and burn at very remembrance. 

We have made these suggestions because we take a real interest in an 
enterprise which is, in many respects, unique and praiseworthy, and because 
we desire to see it freed from a reproach which must, sooner or later, impair 
its usefulness. For we deem it not less a means of use than of enjoyment, 
in cultivating among our people a taste for better music, for simpler and 
purer pleasures than we are wont to care for; and we should feel no slight 
regret to see it fall from the high standard of its inception. 








POETRY. 


AD BARINEN. IL, 8. 
TRANSLATION FROM HORACE, 

(Ulla si juris tibi pejerati.) 

HAD the gods that you despise, 
False Barine, 

Punished e’er your perjuries ; 

Had a blackened tooth, or e’en a 
Nail, one whit 
Marred your beauty, I could trust you yet. 


But no sooner have you sworn 
Vow the slightest, - 
Than fresh charms your smile adorn, 
And your beauty beams its brightest ; 
While all day 
Yearningly our young men haunt your way. 


Well it profits you to scorn 
Oaths so lightly 
By your mother’s ashes sworn, 
By the silent stars that nightly 
Gem the sky, 
E’en by the Immortals throned on high. “2S 


Smileth Venus at your guile, 
_ Smile the artless 
Nymphs, and Cupid e’en doth smile, 
While his burning shafts the heartless 
God doth whet, 
On a stone with blood of lovers wet. 


Natheless, every day you lure 
Some new lover, 
Daily some fresh slave secure— 
Even round your home still hover 
Those who swore 
They would leave for aye that faithless door. 


By each dame that loves her boy 
You are dreaded, 
By each sire whose gold’s his joy, 
By each hapless maid new wedded, 
Lest your charms 
Send her husband laggard to her arms. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 


O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: In reply to Mr. Gould’s letter in No. 220 of the Round Table, I 
Should say that he has solved his first difficulty himself in the most satisfactory 
manner. I think he has shown, beyond any doubt, that a possessive case can 
be used as the antecedent to personal pronouns. It is hard to see any reason 











why it should not. In Latin, Greek, German, and inflected languages generally 
every case, not excepting the vocative, can be used as the antecedent not only 
to the personal, but also to the relative, pronouns. Mr. Gould quotes the sen- 
tence: ‘“ When I heard Jane’s voice, I knew that se was safe,” and then asks: 
“Can ‘Jane’s voice’ be she - with strict grammatical accuracy ?” . If I 
understand this correctly, I should say, Certainly not. “Jane’s voice” is not 
she, for the she very evidently refers to Fave, and not to voice. It is true that 
the relative pronouns very seldom have a possessive case for their antecedent, 
and this is due mainly to the exigencies of our English arrangement of words. 
There are examples, however, even of this’ construction: “‘ My doctrine is not 
mine, but //7s that sent me.—John vii., 16. “ Pour in sow’s blood, ¢#a¢ hath eaten 
her nine farrow.”—Shak. J7acé. iv., 1. 

Mr. Gould’s other difficulty is one which he shares with a very large number 
of scholars. It is a real one, and I have never seen in any book a definite solu- 
tion of it. I will, therefore, ask leave to state at some length the results of my 
own researches and conclusions in regard to it, acknowledging, at the same time, 
my indebtedness to the works of Koch, Matzner, Grein, and other German 
scholars. 

In Anglo-Saxon, the personal pronouns are, if we omit the dual and some 
double forms, declined thus : 





be II. TEE 

Sing. N ic pa he heo hit 
G min pin his hire his 
1D2 mé pé him hire him 
A. méc péc hine hi hit 

Plu. N. we ge hi hi heo 
G tiser, dre eower hira hira hira 
BD. tis eow him him him 
A tis eow hi hi heo 


It is evident, therefore, that wherever there is a difference between the accusa- 
tive and the dative, the dative has always been chosen for the English objective. 
Hence we may say that, in all cases, it was the Saxon dative, and not the Saxon 
accusative that passed into the English objective. 

Silf (séolf, sélf, syif), with the personal pronouns, takes in the nom. sing. 
either the weak or the strong declension, more frequently the former ; in all other 
cases, the strong declension. It is always an adjective, and agrees in case with 
the pronoun to which it relates. I know of no example in Saxon in which it is 
a noun. Thus we have in Cedmon, Gen. 570, p# sélfa hdfst, thou self hast ; 
552-3, lc him pisne bodscipe sélfa secge, 1 self tell him this message ; 1,593, Hzs 
sélfes bearn, his selfs child, etc., etc. So far se/f corresponded exactly to the Latin 
ipse. It could even stand before the pronoun with which it agreed. 

The next point to be noted is that the oblique cases of the Anglo-Saxon per- 
sonal pronouns are used as reflexives, se/f being added only occasionally for the 
sake of emphasis. This usage continued quite common even down to Shakespeare’s 
time, and is sometimes met with even in contemporary poets. J hid ME under 
the dead mooncalf’s gaberdine.—Tempest, ii., 2. I alone, alone, do ME oppose, 
against the pope.—King Fohn iii., 1, cf. Enter into the rock, and hide THEE in the 
adust.—Isaiah ii., 10. Now, there was a peculiar use made by the Saxons of the 
dative case of the pronouns, particularly when used reflexively. It was used 
somewhat like the Latin dativus ethicus ; that is, almost pleonastically, and yet 
as serving to emphasize or particularize more clearly the noun or pronoun to 
which it referred. This usage, which was restricted in Latin, was very common 
in Anglo-Saxon, even when the verb in the clause was intransitive. Vand HIM 
ymbitan pone aeddes bedm.—Ced. Gen. 491; Viste HIM spreca féla véra vorda. 

Vand HIM up panon, hvearf HIM purh pad helldéra, 445-447. In order to 
strengthen the reference of this dative, it was frequently followed up by sé//, 
which, however, was not put in the dative, but in the nominative case, agreeing 
with the subject of the clause ; ¢. g., Aud HIM SELFA scedf reéf of lice, Coed. Gen. 
1565 (E¢ sbi ipse exuit vestimentum de corpore); Eall pis magon HIM SELFE 
geseon, Cynevulfs Crist, 1116 (Omnia hec poterunt sibi ipsi [nom. plu.] conspi- 
ceré); pdr HIM SYLFE gesed$, 1082 ; and numerous examples might be cited. 

My coriclusion is that the words myself, thyself, himself, herself, themselves 
are compounded of the dative of the pronouns and the nominative of the adjective 
self. Myself and thyself, therefore, really stand for mese/f and theeself; the my 
(or mez) and ¢hy (or thi), which even in Semi-Saxon sometimes take the place of 
min and pix, having become confounded with me and pe. I will venture to say that 
an example of mzizself or pinse/f will not be found. Layamon uses such forms as 
he himself, 12,965 ; us selve we, 3,315, 3,317 ; me seolf ich, 3,214 ; ich mi seolf, 8,816 ; 

me seolf ich, 791. Orm has icc me selif, 12,592; te sellf, 1,252; ye yuw sellfenn, 
17,952. Here we see mese/f and pese/f gradually passing into mzsedf and thiself, 
while yaw sellfenn (i. ¢., you selves, you being the dative) has not yet given way to 
yourselves. As the forms miself and ¢hiself become settled in the language, the 
former elements in them, representing the datives of the pronouns, come to be 
considered as, or rather to be mistaken for, the possessive adjectives ; and, as one 
adjective cannot well qualify another, the se/f comes to have the force of a sub- 
stantive. When se/f has fairly asserted itself as a substantive, the forns our- 
silf, yourselven, begin to appear; not before. I believe they do not occur either 
in the Old English period, or frequently till after the time of Chaucer. They 
occur in the Wiclifite versions of the Bible in the forms ozrsi/f (1 John i., 8), 
youre self (t Kings xiv., 29), and in Chaucer I find, Zz holy writ ye moun youR- 
SELVEN rede.—Cant. Tales, 12,676. But even in the Old English period, se/f had 
come so much to be regarded asa substantive that Peter Langtoft wrote, HIS 
SELF gan per deye. Lord Berners, in his translation of Froissart, published 
1523-25, writes, Zhey had grete desyre to prove THEIR SELVES. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, the original forms, Aimself, herself, themselves, in which the 
latter part is an adjective, succeeded in maintaining themselves, while mysedf, 
thyself, ourselves, yourselves, came to be substituted for meself, theeself, usselves, 
youselves, in consequence of the confounding of me and thee with my and thy, 
which led to the mistaking of se/f for a noun, and the consequent application to 
it of the possessives our and your, and finally of possessive cases generally. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that the Scotch use ane (alone) and deaf’ lane 
(all alone) with exactly the same construction as se/f. A Scotchman will say, I 





gang my lane, you gang yer lane, he gangs him lane, she gangs her lane, it gangs 
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it lane; we gang oor lanes, ye gang yer lanes, they gang them lanes (i. é., 1 
go alone, etc.) 

I am not sure whether I have stated the grounds of my conclusion with suffi- 
cient clearness ; but if I have failed to do so, I shall be happy, either publicly or 
privately, to supply any omission, or correct any obscure or false statement that 
Mr. Gould, or any one else, may point out to me. I would take this opportunity 
of recommending to all persons interested in the study of English grammar the 
very valuable German works of Koch and Matzner, which far surpass anything 
of the kind written in our language. 


I am, sir, yours faithfully, 6A. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 





HOME AFFAIRS. 


oe Stanton Street, New York, on the night of the 22d ult., a German named 
Kobel beat in his wife’s skull and that of his little girl while asleep, tried 
unsuccessfully to shoot two of his boys, and afterward shot himself twice in the 
breast. All the parties are likely to recover——On the 24th, in a quarrel in 
Sheriff Street, in this city, between William Kiernan and John Purcell, the latter 
shot Kiernan dead upon the spot.——An attempt was made May 22, by a band 
of disguised men, to murder Internal Revenue Officer Hohn, at Memphis, but 
failed—A young English thief threw tobacco-dust in the eyes of a clerk ina 
Brooklyn jewelry store the other day, and ran off with a diamond pin valued at 
$785. The thief was captured, but the pin had vanished.——A man under de/i- 
rium tremens jumped from the New Haven steamer into the Sound on the 21st 
ult., was with difficulty rescued, and attempted to leap off a second time. To 
keep him quiet he was stupefied with liquor and locked up in a private cabin. —— 
Rebecca Fitch, aged. 21, a young lady belonging to a wealthy family, has been 
sentenced to three years in the State Prison for stealing clothing and jewelry in 
New York. Charles H. Starr, superintendent of the Irvington and Tarrytown 
Union Gas Company, committed suicide on the 25th, by shooting himself with 
arevolver. Four ghastly wounds were found upon the body. Depression of 
spirits from financial difficulties combined with family troubles is alleged as the 
cause of the act. The affairs of Mr. Rushmore, one of the victims of the 
recent Long Island Railroad disaster, and late president of the Atlantic Bank, 
Brooklyn, have not been found in a very satistactory condition, there being a de- 
ficiency in the bank securities of from $100,000 to $250,000.——Scott & Munsen, 
storage merchants, Wall Street, New York, decamped on the 25th ult., with 
$91,000, the proceeds of fraudulent sales. ——Mr. John White, of Cortland, New 
York, committed suicide May 23, by cutting the artery of his left arm.——A 
daring pickpocket attempted on the 25th to snatch a valuable diamond breast-pin 
from Mr. David Leavitt, president of the Housatonic Railroad. Mr. Leavitt 
seized and handed him over to a police officer. A man named McLean, a con- 
stant reader of flash novels, was found dead in the woods near Peekskill, N. Y., 
on the 23d, with a bullet-hole in his forehead.t—George Crowley, a lad of sixteen, 
has just been sentenced at Springfield, Mass., to five years’ imprisonment for a 
rape on an old woman of sixty.——Two negroes, charged with violating a white 
woman, were recently taken out of the county jail at Manchester, Tenn., by an 
armed band and hanged. J. Clarke Swayze, newspaper editor of Macon, Ga. 
has been indicted for “high misdemeanor” for publishing an inflammatory article 
calling on all Union men to organize for self-protection. George Truman, a 
negro, was hanged at Frederick City, Md., May 28, for the murder of an un- 
known white man in January last. The crime was committed to obtain a bundle 
of old clothes, and the execution was a disgustingly brutal affair——Stephen Wil- 
liams and George March were arrested at Boston, May 30, for prize-fighting in the 
back yard of a drinking-saloon. 

At Clinton, Ohio, Nellie Sleuman, a bright intelligent girl, nine years old, 
was accidentally shot byan elder sister, Frank, as they were playing with a pistol 
while dressing to go to church._—The gasometer of the city gas-works, Cincin- 
nati, one hundred and thirty feet in diameter and forty-two feet high, exploded 
May 24, with a fearful report. One employee of the company was burnt to death, 
and several persons passing at the time were seriously injured. Trees four hundred 
feet distant were scorched, but adjacent buildings were not materially damaged. 
Loss to the company $75,000.—T wo persons, Edward Fisher, aged thirty-one, 
and Edward Waller, aged three, were killed on the Broadway (New York) line 
of street-cars, May 24.——The steamer orwa/k, plying between New York and 
Coney Island, was run into by a scow on the East River, near Fulton Ferry, 
May 25, and soon afterward sank. Her crew were all rescued. The same day 
the Cunard steamer Ausséa ran into the Austrian ship Figlia Maggiore, lying at 
anchor near Castle Garden, and sank her. Value of ship $60,000; of cargo 
$300,000.— The boiler of the steam tug Wil/iam Parks exploded at her wharf 
on the East River, foot of Wall Street, New York, May 25. The wheel-house 
was thrown into the river, a distance of twenty feet ; the captain was lifted bodily 
to,a great height and fell on the adjacent wharf; the cook was knocked sense- 
less on the forward deck ; and another of the hands was thrown into the water, 
fram which he was speedily rescued by some bystanders.——Delinda Louisa 
Cook, a Californian young lady, recently took a tea-spoonful of arsenic to beautify 
hey,complexion, and died in consequence, after great physical suffering ——By 
the upsetting of a large yawl, while crossing the Mississippi, seven persons were 

Jrowned the other day at New Orleans———In a sudden and violent thunder- 
storm at Charleston, S. C., May 22, a Mrs. Douglass and two children were 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat in the harbor——Two frame houses were 
blown: down at Yonkers, N. Y., in the short but sudden storm that Swept over 
the.tawn on the 28th ult——— A terrific rain and hail storm, lasting twenty minutes, 
passed over Wheeling, West Virginia, May 28. The losses to windows, fruit 
and shade trees, is estimated as high as $50,000..—At the Indianapolis Acade- 
my, of Music, May 26, Miss Carrie Tyler, an actress, was seriously burnt while 
dressing for a bridal scene, her large heavy veil catching fire by coming in contact 
with. one. of the gas-jets by the side of a mirror. 

The town of Georgetown, Cal., was nearly destroyed by fire May 28; many 
lives wereJost——An explosion, followed by a conflagration, occurred at Weeks 
& Co.'s; eil-works, at Bull’s Ferry, N.J., May 24. About 600 barrels of crude 
ail, wath. frony 1,500 to 2,009 barrels of refined oil, were destroyed, and the whole 




















of the works burnt down. Loss $100,000.——A fire at Orange, N. J., on the 23d, 

destroyed a carpenter’s shop and a tenement house, and rendered six families, 

including thirty children, homeless and destitute——Five incendiary fires oc- 

curred in Lansingburg, N. Y., on the night of the 23d ult——The straw factory of 

Seaver & Co., Milford, Mass., was burnt down May 23; loss $32,000.——A ter- 

rible fire broke out, May 25, at Hunter’s Point, L.1., on the premises of the 

Devoe Manufacturing Co., refiners of petroleum and naphtha. The tanks ex- 

ploded with tremendous reports, and over ten thousand barrels of oil were de- 

stroyed. An immense volume of burning oil passed into an adjoining creek, and © 
a brig and several lighters were engulfed in the flames. Upwards of three hun- 

dred persons are thrown out of employment, and the loss will reach $250,000. 

The fire continued to rage for several days before it was completely subdued. 
The extensive four-story livery stable of Mr. H. B. Witty, corner of Nevins and 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, were burnt down on the 25th, and several adjacent 
buildings slightly damaged. Loss $70,000 ; insurance $30,000.——In a large fire 
in Mobile, May 25, Colonel L. T. Woodruff, president of the Board of Trade, lost 
his life, and two other men were seriously injured, by the falling of the walls. 

A Shaker convention met at Meionaon, Mass., May 28. The Shakers claim 
that they live on a higher plane than the mass of Christians, and believe that the 
Scriptures require an abandonment of all worldly and animal instincts and pas- 
sions, including marriage, spirituality of life being the essential requirement of 
Christ’s teaching. 

A negro named Wilson, twenty-five years of age, made the voyage from 
Aspinwall to New York in the steamer Résing Star, lasting nine days, without 
food. He was accidentally confined in the hold when the vessel started, and 
when discovered was unable to stand. Much of the time he passed in sleep. 

The election of a board of directors for the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
took place in Boston, May 25. Dr. T. Durant resigned his position as treasurer 
and vice-president. A large number of the new directors were chosen from Mas- 
sachusetts, Oliver Ames being appointed president. 

A young Chicago lady of “acknowledged beauty and refinement” became 
enamored of a domestic “ gentleman of color,” with whom she tried to elope, but 
was prevented by her uncle, who discovered in time the surreptitious intimacy 
that existed between the lovers. 

A severe fight occurred with the Sioux at Mussel Shell settlement, Montana, 
May 8; thirty Indians and one white man were killed. Near White Rock, Kan., 
May 24, the Indians killed four out of a party of six buffalo hunters. 

The negroes in the tobacco factories at Lynchburg, Va., have struck for 
higher wages. 

The Brooklyn Prospect Fair Ground Association trotting was inaugurated 
May 25, with a good programme and a fine day. 

Sunday, May 30, was very generally observed throughout the North as Deco- 
ration Day. In some very pious localities the ceremonies were performed on 
Monday. 

oad Sally Fisk Granger, mother of the late Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, died 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., May 30, of heart disease. She was eighty years old. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ENERAL RIPLEY, formerly of the Confederate army, passed through the 
London bankruptcy court May 25 ; liabilities $37,000, assets $50,000, _— 
It is now definitely ascertained that thete was no foundation for the reported alli- 
ance of England, France, and Spain against this country——The sporting events 
of the week have been the Derby and Oaks at Epsom, the first named won by 
Pretender and the latter by Brigantine ; value of the Derby stakes £6,900 ; time 
of race 2 m. 52 sec.——Cyrus W. Field arrived at Cork, May 25, to take steamer 
for New York.——The A/adama claims still form the chief topic of conversation 
and newspaper comment. The Messrs. Laird have published a letter giving legal 
opinions and extracts to prove that the building of that vessel was not illegal. 
The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has presented an address of welcome to Mr. 
Motley, whose reply was eminently pacificatory. The abolition of the patent 
laws is under discussion in the House of Commons. The Irish Church bill 
has passed the Commons. 

The Spanish Cortes is debating the clauses in the constitution which refer to 
the colonies. In reply to a statement that the outbreak in Cuba would have been 
prevented if the island had been treated liberally, Marshal Serrano said that that 
had been virtually done by General Dulce, but party spirit had blinded some of the 
inhabitants to the intentions of the home government. When the normal state 
of the island was restored, the government would suppress slavery and make the 
slave traffic penal. More volunteers are on their way to Havana.——Serious 
disturbances broke out, May 2, at Malaga and Seville against the government. 
Several officers of the army have been arrested at Tortosa, charged with having 
been engaged in a conspiracy for the restoration of Queen Isabella. 

In eight military districts in Cuba the horses have been seized by the authori- 
ties to prevent them from falling into the hands of the rebels. The steamer 
Perit, after landing her passengers in the Bay of Nipe, proceeded to Kingston, 
Jamaica. General Dulce is reported dangerously ill of a cancer, with little hope 
of recovery. He has telegraphed to be relieved. General Caballero de Rodo 
has been appointed to supersede him. The Spaniards are reported as greatly 
excited by the frequent reports of the landing of filibustering expeditions. The 
ex-Confederate iron-clad A/¢/anéa is now at Philadelphia, and is reported to be 
intended to receive a formidable battery of English guns with a good supply of 
stores and ammunition, and then be sent to Cuba for use by the insurgents. 

The 24th ult. was observed throughout the Dominion of Canada in honor of 
the fiftieth birthday of Queen Victoria.——lIt is proposed to establish railway 
communication between Lake Superior and Red River——The following resolu- 
tion has been introduced into the Nova Scotia House of Assembly, and will 
shortly be debated : That an humble address be presented to her Majesty ask- 
ing once more that our beloved institutions be restored to us, or that her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to absolve us from our allegiance to the British throne, 











| and enable us, as a free and independent. people, to adopt political institutions 


which we in our judgment may deem most conducive to our happiness and pros- 

perity——Two ships from Aberdeen, the Zetus and Margaret, were recently 

wrecked at Caribou Island, off Anticosta Island, and all hands lost with the ex- 
, ception of the mate of the Margaret. . 
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The election excitement in France is subsiding. The-opposition has received 
a large increase of members, though several prominent men have been defeated. 
——tThe rumor that the French troops were to evacuate Rome at an early day is 
officially denied.——Ministers Burlingame and Washburne gave a_ farewell 
banquet to General Dix on the 29th ult., over two hundred and fifty guests 
being present. The iron-clad steamer Bedligueuse has arrived at Brest, after 
having circumnavigated the globe without a single accident. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has arrived at Vienna ona European tour——The Aus- 
trian consul at Leghorn has been assassinated. His companion, Colonel Grenville, 
was also wounded ; political animosity, growing out of the conduct of the latter 
gentleman at the siege of Rome in 1849, was the cause of the assault——Prince 
Karageorgewich, charged with complicity in the murder of Prince Michael of 
Servia, in June last, has been released on bail in order to prepare his defence. 
—Hon. John Jay arrived at Vienna, May 25.——Dr. Winnecke, of Carlsruhe, 
has discovered a telescopic comet in the constellation of Leo Minor. 

The lion-tamer of a menagerie at Bailleul, Beigium, being ill, the director of 
the establishment undertook to fill his place. He succeeded in making the lions 
go through the first part of their performances, but when it came to the close, 
which consists of giving the animals raw meat, the director lost courage, and, 
instead of keeping a firm eye on them, as tamers are wont to do, he trembled and 
made for the door of the cage. This sealed his doom. A large lioness was the 
first to pounce cn him, and in a few minutes the unfortunate man was torn to 
pieces. 

A large diamond weighing eighty-three and a half carats, and of the finest water, 
has been found in South Africa, on the banks of the River Vaal. The finder, a 
Dutch farmer, sold it for $60,000, but its real value is estimated at from $100,- 
000 to $150,000. Other diamonds of smaller size have been found in the same 
vicinity. 

The Arago from New York has arrived at St. Thomas to tow the Peruvian 
monitors to Barbadoes. Ex-President Cabral has crossed the Haytian fron- 
tier, and the whole republic is in arms. Aux Cayes has been again unsuocess- 
fully bombarded. 

An imperial decree has been issued appointing a commission to compile a 
history of the great Tai-ping rebellion. Another Chinese official publication, 


a topographical survey of the province of Kwang-tung, has just been issued in 
eighteen volumes. 














REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in the RouND TABLE must be sent to this office. 


WINSLOW'S SYSTEM OF ENERGETICS* 


FIRST NOTICE. 


"’“ That which we call gravitation, and fancy ultimate, is but one fork of a mightier stream, for which, as 
yet, we have no name.” 

HAT Dr. Winslow’s philosophy is a system, in the proper acceptation of the 

term, elaborated with surprising care and skill, and made more comprehen- 
sive than any that has preceded it, there can be no doubt ; that it is she system— 
the only true one—the only complete exposition of the science of energetics, 
capable of explaining the principles and accounting for the laws of force, remains 
to be seen. There is, and can be, but one absolutely true and perfect system ; it 
is for scientific men to determine, by the most searching and exacting analysis of 
the author’s propositions, whether, as Dr. Winslow confidently implies, his views 
are founded upon absolute truth capable of direct demonstration, and conse- 
quently set forth the “radical principles of energy” involved in each and every 
phenomenon in the universe. The scope of the work is no narrower than this ; 
no broader one can be conceived ; for it embodies, in a word, the fundamental 
principles of cosmogony. The transcendent importance of the theme, which need 
not be dwelt upon, is of itself sufficient to demand attention from every physi- 
cist ; the subject, in fact, is the goal of all physical research ; but Dr. Winslow’s 
mode of treating it also commands attentive consideration. His views are so 
novel—not to say startling—and withal so profound and comprehensive, that they 
cannot be allowed to rest without being subjected to equally profound and ex- 
tended scrutiny. He challenges the philosophy of all past time, and throws 
down the gauntlet to philosophers of to-day ; the contest is inevitable between 
those wedded by life-long study to existing dominant theories believed to be irre- 
futable, and those who for any reason may see fit to support the standard now so 
boldly raised. He stands before us as an earnest inquirer after truth, who is not 
only possessed of the fruits of his own extended and mature studies, but en- 
riched with the results of the experiments and observations of those who have 
gone before ; who is no respecter of authority, who cares nothing for theory, is 
shackled by no preconceived ideas, grants no postulates, accepts no hypotheses, 
however plausible, that are not proven; and who, finally, brings forward a sys- 
tem of philosophy that he not only professes is demonstrable, but that he pro- 
poses to demonstrate. The world has heard the cry, “a new philosophy,” so 
often, that it has learned a lesson of cautious doubt, and anxiously asks itself the 
question, “Is there aught of truth that is new in this one?” Meanwhile it pa- 
tiently sets about an answer, and that answer must be final, even though it erects 
a strange superstructure upon the ruins of magnificent and time-honored temples. 

We pause a moment on the threshold to commend the general style in which 
the work is written ; not referring, now, to the line of argument, still less to the 
subject matter, but simply to the wording of the treatise, to notice whick is 
properly a part, though a very small part, of our present business. The:~ is 
reason to congratulate the author upon the success which he has met with in ‘‘ie 
attempt to set forth his views in a lucid and forcible manner. There is nothing 
unintelligible, nothing vague and indefinite ; what little there may be that seems 
obscure at first sight is made clear in the light of its connections. This is the 
more remarkable, seeing that the author is treating of things requiring the most 
profound thought, and the contemplation of which cannot fail to give rise to 
ideas so subtle and immaterial as to be only with difficulty embodied in language. 
If here and there expressions of doubtful import occur, we would rather attribute 





* Force and Nature. Attraction and Repulsion: Can principles of energy discussed in their 
relations to physical and: morphological developments. Charles F; ick Winslow, M.D., Philadel- 
phia; J. B, Lippincott & Co. 1869. ; 





them to our want of entire rapport with the author’s train of thought, for no 
deep thinker can adequately translate for another his purest original conceptions ; 
especially when, as in this instance, reflection has carried him out of, if not be- 
yond, common fields of thought, into a region where terms lose their ordinary ac- 
ceptation, and acquire a special—we had almost said something of a personal— 
signification. To this, in all probability, must be attributed. whatever difficulty 
any one may experience in his attempt to appreciate the enunciation of some of the 
author’s views; notably the propagation, and the various metamorphoses, 
whether by resolution or composition, of primary forces. The general tenor of 
the work is that of a rigidly mathematical discourse, proceeding by logical steps 
from premises to conclusions. The existence of matter and force, and space for 
the action of the latter upon the former, are taken as axiomatic or self-evident 
propositions, addressing themselves to the understanding in virtue of their very 
nature ; all else in nature—even motion and time—must be logically deduced and 
proven. The beginning of most chapters is an epitome of what has preceded.; 
the end a foreshadowing of what is about to appear; and the author frequently 
pauses to reconsider the whole ground already travelled over, take anew his bear- 
ings, and reconnoitre the advance. The work is largely reiterative, but the fre- 
quent, almost constant, recurrence of the same or similar ideas is not mere 
repetition, and still less tautology; it is rather the renewed enforcement or 
application of certain fundamental principles in different connections. In the 
face of exceptionally excellent literary execution, we are loath to point out a 
fault, but the excessive use of italics and capitals is certainly injudicious. In 
such a work as this, every word should have its precise place and purport; its 
emphasis is to be determined by its connections, and cannot be augmented by 
being italicized. A certain want of unity of plan is observable in the introduc- 
tion, apparently at random, in a few concluding sections of marginal annotations 
that do not occur in other parts of the work, and seem to have been an after- 
thought. We discover nothing in the paragraphs thus marked to account for the 
discrepancy ; these annotations it would be better to have omitted, unless the 
same system were to be applied to the whole work, as might, we think, have been 
very properly and profitably done. But all these things are only secondary. 
Our object is to present an impartial review of Dr. Winslow’s philosophy, in so 
far as such a theme can be discussed within the limits of an ordinary review. 

It is evident that no purely physical philosophy can be made the basis of a 
perfect cosmology. Inasmuch as there are existing entities none the less real, 
or even the less evident to the senses, because of being immaterial, an adequate 
system of cosmogony must recognize metaphysical as well as physical principles 
and facts. Systems that ignore the former inevitably prove imperfect and, un- 
stable when they come to be applied 7” extenso,; they are like leaning towers, that: 
necessarily fall after reaching a certain height. A positive material philosophy 
implies a fallacy, if not an actual absurdity. Matter fer se is not known, and can- 
not be conceived to be capable of engendering force ; yet, unanimated by force, 
it is inert and quasi dead. It follows, therefore, that though the ultimate causation 
of force, as of matter, is beyond and above thought, force must be conceived as 
originating independent of and apart from matter, with which itis coeval and co- 
extensive. It is presumptive evidence in favor of the soundness, in fact it may be 
taken as a test of the stability, of any system that it is based upon a recognition 
of actual, if immaterial, as well as material, principles as fundamental data or pre- 
mises. This is substantially a point taken by Dr. Winslow in the opening of his 
discussion. 

The history of human thought gives evidence of the curious and suggestive 
fact that all, but more especially speculative philosophy, tends to travel in a cir- 
cle. It seems as if there were an intangible yet fixed and potent focus or centre 
of influence which draws thought back toward itself after it has proceeded a cer- 
tain distance. The limitation of human thought implies, as it were, an orbit of 
revolution which is endlessly traversed, with minor and comparatively unimport- 
ant perturbations. Philosophy seems, according to Dr. Winslow’s propositions, 
to have not long since reached and passed through its limit, and to be slowly yet 
constantly tending back again to a point whence it started in the investigations 
and hypotheses of the earliest philosophers whose records have come down to us. 
For the author finds in the expressions of the most ancient sages, uttered rather 
in a spirit of intuition and prophecy than of exact science, the germs if not the 
flower of truth; seeds vivified and nourished in the light of the experimental phy- 
sics of succeeding generations, the mature fruit of which is found good by the 
test of innumerable observations, and is sanctioned by the closest reasoning. So, 
at least, we find Dr. Winslow expressing himself [p. 330], upon what grounds we 
will not anticipate just here, as they will be distinctly seen in the sequel : 

“Thus the source of all transitive, mechanical, and creative power may be demonstrated to exist in that 
same elementum ignis which was suspected by the ancients, sought after during the revival of learning in the 
‘ philosopher’s stone,’ dimly seen in ‘ phlogiston,’ approached in ‘caloric,’ almost reached in the experiments 
upon ‘heat as a mode of motion,’ and which has now probably been grasped in the subtle antithetic play, 
through molecules, of the conflicting forces of attraction and repulsion. . . . Thus the confticting ‘love’ and 
‘hate’ existing in all atoms and in all things, so distinctly taught by Heraclitus and Empedocles as the univer- 
sal cause of fire, . . . is represented in modern physics by—”’ etc. 

The final “ crucial” test of a philosophic system is undoubtedly its bearing 
upon the recognition of One Great First Cause, without presumption of which a 
so-called philosophy is but a vague sophistry ; but two more direct and immediate 
tests are universally applicable. One of these is the number of known phenom- 
ena that a system may be capable of accounting for ; but this is the less impor- 
tant of the two, seeing that a bold, ingenious hypothesis, without other support 
than its extensive applicability, may stand, and often has stood, in the place of 
truth; as an example of which may be instanced Newton’s assumption of the 
original rectilinear projection ab extra into space, of cosmic bodies endowed only 
with inertia, and their subsequent orbital course in virtue of the force of gravi- 
tation alone. The other, and far more important one, as all will admit, is the extent 
to which any system demands or permits harmony of seemingly conflicting hy- 
potheses, assimilation of apparently diverse phenomena, resolution of virtually 
different forces into their component elements, and reduction of the latter to the 
fewest fundamental principles, with the view of their direct and final reference 
to one first Cause. This is the modern philosopher’s stone; and unwearied 
have been the endeavors to reduce the multitude of known and recognized vires 
vive to some common principle of energy. Gravitation is commonly held to 
be such a principle, and the only one capable of universal application ; yet itis 
neither more nor less than molecular attraction, amplified into cosmical develop- 
ment, and acting in accordance with Newton’s numerical law. A certain corre- 
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lation or correspondence of what are now generally held to be “secondary 
forces” has long been known, and it has been the constant effort, as well as the 
involuntary tendency, of investigation, to discover the nature of the relation of the 
phenomena of light, heat, electricity, magnetism ; their connection with, and the 
mutual connection of, mechanical, chemical, and vital exhibitions or modes of 
force. But the attempt has thus far failed, and, the author holds, must fail so 
long as attraction (2. ¢., gravitation) is taken as the sole final and fundamental prin- 
ciple of energy to which all modifications and secondary manifestations of force 
are sought to be reduced. The recognition and application of another funda- 
mental principle or source of energy—a force the equal, co-ordinate, and opposite 
of attraction, residing in and acting upon matter always and everywhere, un- 
der cosmic and telluric as well as molecular conditions—is the fous et origo, 
the alpha if not the omega, the essence and spirit of his philosophy. Given 
space for action, and matter to act upon, a system of cosmology capable of ac- 
counting for every phenomenon in the universe is to be founded upon only two 
“radical principles of energy”—attraction and repulsion. 

A theory of repulsion, that is, a belief in the existence of some principle the 
opposite and antagonist of attraction, is no new thing ; on the contrary, it dates 
as far back as the history of the scientific aspect of human thought itself. It is 
distinctly enunciated in the writings of the ancients, and appears from time to 
time in subsequent records. Newton admits it, however vaguely, considering it 
directly born of the rarefication of the ether, supposed to fill all space, when bodies 
approach each other within certain limits. Its existence as an actual entity and 
living force is proven beyond all question by innumerable experiments. But, not 
to mention the diverse explanations of its origin, presence, and action that have 
been brought forward, it is sufficiently to the point to say that previous recog- 
nitions of repulsion have been upon the assumption of its being begotten of some 
other force, or combination of forces, and of its action only under molecular con- 
ditions. The distinctive features of Dr. Wiaslow’s philosophy are, the recog- 
nition of repulsion as a principle of energy as radical as attraction itself, and the 
development of this principle under telluric and cosmic conditions: “ Absolute 
space,” Dr. Winslow begins, “. . . a state destitute of all matter and all force, 
would undeniably be nothing ;” and “ might be precisely expressed in the words, 
‘illimitable vacuum ;’” or, in other words, space is merely a capacity for contain- 
ing. The old idea revived by the Descartesian school, that space consists of, or 
is filled with, an imponderable yet material ether of indescribable tenuity, is set 
aside, and a blow levelled at the theory now ordinarily held to account for the 
transmission of light through interstellar space :. observations upon Encke’s 
comet, supposed to demonstrate the existence of an ethereal medium, and the 
only ones apparently supporting such a view, being explainable upon other than 
such an hypothesis. Nor does Dana’s idea, that space is filled with “ pulsating 
molecular force,” receive sanction. Space, for Dr. Winslow, is simply room for 
the play of force upon matter; and thus one of the most firmly established 
of current theories is displaced at the outset. The materiality of matter—to use 
an awkward, in default of any better, phrase—seems to be taken by the author 
for granted. Matter exists, “and is the opposite of vacuum. It is something. 
While space consists of ideal points, matter consists of positive and material 
atoms. While space is illimitable, matter must have some boundary, because it 
exists in space.” We presume it is wise, if it be not, indeed, necessary, to assert 
instead of to argue regarding such a point as this. Theories attempting to define 
a material atom as the result of a combination of immaterial forces—as a mathe- 
matical or ideal point saturated by opposing forces zz egui/ibrio—and the like, 
can but be regarded as vaguest speculations in the domain of the imagination 
rather than of the reasoning faculty. Similarly the origin of matter is beyond 
surmise. Regarding, however, its present disposition, that is, that arrangement 
of its particles which resulted in what we call “the creation,” the author offers 
definite views. He considers that observations upon the galaxy, notably those 
of Herschel and Struve regarding the distribution of stars at the galactic 
poles and equator, admit one of two equally strict scientific inferences: either 
that matter primordially existed as a single crude, chaotic mass of definite chemi- 
cal elements, which burst and scattered in space in consequence of the birth of 
repulsive force ; or that a condition of universal diffusion of molecules was suc- 
ceeded by one of definite condensation in virtue of the beginning of the exhi- 
bition of attractive force. “In either case,” he continues, “molecular forces, 
with their manifold capacities, must have lain dormant and embryonic in the 
womb of passive and undeveloped nature, until Omnipotence touched the central 
molecule with its overflowing and everlasting creative energies.” With the dawn 
of creation shapeless matter was resolved into definite masses, as a crystal 
forms from a solution by the development or liberation of certain radical forces ; 
simultaneously with which, and of inevitable necessity, sprang the secondary 
forces of light, heat, electricity, etc. 

An inquiry into the properties or attributes of matter next follows. The main 
point is here a denial of the existence of the vis inertia, or that innate force of 
matter which compels it to resist change of position or motion. That matter is pas- 
sive and inert, incapable alike of moving or stopping without impression from 
force ab extra,is held, if not shown, to be an assumption of Newton “necessary 
for the application of mathematical formule to bodies in motion.” Dr. Win- 
slow’s belief is (p. 48): 


~" "No such dead thing or principle as inert ‘ vis’ exists in matter. No molecule or atom of any element 
exists without force within itself; or so interwoven with its minutest imaginable condition or essence as not 
only to enable but also to compel it to exert action, and be acted upon by the internal forces of other particles 
. . . Chemical researches into the nature of the elements, and laws of atomicities. prove not only the existence 
of molecules, but also the positive and inalienable presence therein of active energy. . . Force could not exist 


and be sensibly active without matter ; nor could matter exist and be inany way active without force. Neither 
could exist and still be inactive or dead.” 


He is led by study of cristallogeny and morphology to a belief in the existence 
of a “secret creating agency” embodied in molecules, or rather in the forces en- 
dowing them ; “ this final principle, the true vis viva and vis Sormatrix, being 
demonstrably coextensive with matter and force.” This is diametrically opposed 
to Newton’s mechanical doctrines, and is virtually adherence to the Aristotelian 
idea of an elemental mind (odo:e and Sorep wry) in matter, which Leibnitz de- 
veloped into his theory of monads, or ‘active Jerceptive material particles. 

This much regarding space, matter, and abstract force being premised, the 
author briefly takes his stand respecting molecules and molecular force. He 
holds all aggregations of matter to be composed of “ molecules”—a term used 
throughout the work in place of, but apparently synonymous with, “atoms,” to 





indicate ultimate material particles, in the commonly received sense. These 
molecules are proven to be acted upon by two forces—attraction and repulsion ; 
which are furthermore believed to be the only forces to which matter is or can 
be primarily subjected. The elucidation of the nature of these two forces seems 
to be not different from that generally endorsed by scientific men. In his own 
language “so much is positively known and acknowledged by every student of 


-nature, from the chemist to the astronomer.” He thus arrives at three definite 


elements whereupon to erect his system: they are, a material one, molecules, 
and two immaterial ones, molecular attraction and molecular repulsion. In the 
chapter on the union and inseparability of matter and force, which immediately 
succeeds, his conception of the relation of these three elements is thus succinctly 
expressed (p. 59) : ; 


“* A molecule lies in a certain sense asa neutral yet sensitive element between the other two elements, 
which are of themselves positively antagonistic to each other; both, however, having equal affinities for matter 
(and matter, as atomicities, unequal but positive affinities for them), and manifesting their peculiar character- 
istics and activities through matter, as a third and necessary condition, whereby to éffect the creation of the 
secondary forces of light, heat, magnetism, etc., and of all mineral, vegetable, and animal forms which consti- 
tute nature. Thus is laid the foundation of that state of things whereby matter and force, combining, decom- 
posing, and recombining, have slowly, gradually, and persistently unfolded the stupendous mysteries and endless 
complexities of physical and organic being.” 


HILT TO HILT* 


HEN the despot’s heel was on thy shore, Maryland, my Maryland, and 

the Southern heart was fired; when the bonnie blue flag (that bore a 
single star) was in the habit of flaunting the breeze, if the wind happened to blow ; 
when the first families went to jine the cavalry, theirs being but to do or die in 
the historical last ditch ;” when, in short, this cruel war wasn’t over, but, on the 
contrary, was vigorously progressing ; when these and other events, too numer- 
ous to mention, were transpiring, a number of persons styling themselves “ Parti- 
sans” went out to enjoy the sport of mudsill-shooting. The game wasn’t really 
worth the powder and shot, of course ; but then, those long-billed, long-necked, 
long-legged mud-skippers were so shy, and flew so fast when they were put up, 
that it was pretty good fun for these same enterprising young blue-bloods to pop 
them over. Why all this was thus is readily seen; but why, this being thus, it 
was necessary to write a book about it—particularly such a book as Hiz/t to Hilt 
—is not so evident. Surely the bagging of a few dozen mudcocks, more or less, 
was no very great thing. Should a mere bagatelie be chronicled in measures 
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that put to blush the callow efforts of Scott, Reade, Dickens, and S. Cobb, Jr.? © 


Even Echo, proverbially obliging, is silent ; and, while we pause for a reply, we 
thrill with joy to remember that Scott cannot know of his withering laurels—a 
joy tempered with deep concern for the rest of the quartette. Fortunately for us, 
however, this lamentable catastrophe has happened through no fault of ours ; for 
we have systematically repressed, in every instance from conscientious scruples, 
attempts to eclipse time-honored literary suns that have shone pretty well, all 
things considered ; and then, too, we remember something that P. O. Naso had to 
say about Phcebus’s hopeful, and that ancient scribbler’s story about Icarus. 
Nevertheless, here is the book, in black and white, price $1 50; which sum a 
prudent public may divert into other channels, beside saving itself some trouble, 
if it will patiently give ear a moment. 

We once read some doggerel all about a flea that was captured (in whose ear 
the narrative does not tell) and put under a microscope. Straightway the viva- 
cious little animal assumed the proportions and deportment of a frisky elephant, 
and the delighted savant thought he had verified the scriptural observation about 
straining at a flea (or was it a gnat?) and swallowing a camel. But the funniest 
part of the affair was that the flea, being of an inquiring turn of mind, like his dis- 
tinguished captor, took a look through Azs end of the optical instrument, and 
saw, or thought he saw, there a curious animalcule, whigh seemed a great way off, 
and may have been only a speck of dust on the lens after all. If an incredulous 
public does not believe this, it can purchase conviction at the low price of a dol- 
lar and a half. 

The Partisans must have been curious animalcu—people ; at least the notables 
among them were. We do not now refer to the high arched instep, or the small 
white hands, or other general marks of breeding ; but would confine attention to 
the physiognomy, which was peculiar. The expression was at times that of the 
ingenuous maiden ; at others, that of the marble statue ; at yet others, that of the 
lowering thundercloud ; in fact, one would have difficulty in fixing it at all were 
it not for the restless rolling of the clear blue eye (‘ deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue” we may say), the dangerous twitching of the corners of the shapely mouth, 
and the nervous dilation of the quivering nostrils, which always gave evidence 
of the martial incandescence within. Pallor of the cheek and compression of 
the lips were frequent—so frequent as to be almost diagnostic. The vernacular 
of these persons, presumably English, had a delicate Gallic twang, insensibly 
acquired, no doubt, in the boudoirs and sad/es-a-manger for which they hada 
penchant before they became emdbrouillés in the disgraceful mé/ee, and were 
forced aller a cheval pour'combattre les Yankees, and live on hardtack and bacon. 
In some points of mental constitution they were peculiar, not to say eccentric. 
We make no mention of weights in wild-cats, because such prowess was not 
called into play in the mild pursuit of mud-hoppers ; but we recall afacetious way 
they had of leaving their game hanging to boughs, labelled (to use a pardonable 
paraphrase) “ Sic semper Yankibus.” They had also, it seems, a fancy for mid- 
night burial scenes, in which female figures clad in fair white robes read services, 
while the clashing of hilts to other hilts, the cracking of pistols at adversaries’ 
breasts, and the wild neighing of riderless steeds, loaded the dank air with 
“ sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh.” And when funeral foregrounds 
were wanting—they were not so easily gotten up after all—a mild case of arson, 
or a teeth-to-throat death-grapple, or a little love in boots-and-saddle would do, 
with a filling in of the clamor of menand the clangor of trumpets in the distance. 
The Virginian Iser saw many a strange sight, at dead of night, that makes the 
original stream’s experience sink into nothingness. It is lucky that eagles’ nests 
are usually built so high upon crags or tree-tops that the birds have a chance to 
see all that is going on. 

As the school-committee men say when about to award the prizes, ‘“‘ Where 
all is excellenit, it is invidious to particularize ;” but one individual of the group 





* Hilt to Hilt ; or, Days and Nights on the Banks of the Shenandoah in the Autumn of 1864. From 
i Ye. of Soong Sarees of Eagle’s Nest. By John Esten Cooke, author of Faiz/ax, etc. New York: 
. W. Carleton. 1869. . 5 
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is so much of a Partisan as to be entitled to distinction even among partisans. 
This is te redoubtable Touch-and-Go ; a trifle sulky, we should judge, but per- 
haps only diffident, and addicted to tying knots ina mysterious string. This 
apparently harmless employment, obviously suited to his years, becomes clothed 
with weird and ghastly interest in the sequel ; for be it known it is by this same 
piece of string that he keeps tally (his memory being defective) of the luckless 
mud-jiggers that he turns over to Charon. Here we have the unique youngster 
at full length : 


“ 


. . » Touch-and-Go came in silently, saluting as he did so. His boyish face wore its habitual expres- 
sion of mildness ; his voice was low and soft ; in his hand he carried the string referred to, and as he entered 
he was tying a knot in it. 

“ All at once I remembered seeing him perform that operation twice before : the first time on the night 
of our attack at the chapel, just after he had shot the vidette ; and, again, on the day when Ratcliffe was cap- 
tured, when he had dashed out the brains of the picket at the gate with his own carbine. [Qu. Did Touch- 
and-Go do the braining, or was it Ratcliffe? and with whose carbine was it done ?] 4 

** Touch-and-Go was evidently ‘ settling his account’ very steadily, for the string was nearly full of knots. 

“[7.-and-G. log.) ‘1 was in the army at the time, but got off long enough to see them decently buried. 
Since then I have been alone in the world, and have been trying to kill as many Yankees as I can. I have 
killed forty-eight that I know of. Before I am killed myself I hope to make it a hundred.’ 


: Me I looked at the boy who uttered these words, full of calmness and simplicity. [Who was, the writer or 
the boy ?] 3 


***Do you expect to be killed, Touch-and-Go?’ I asked. 

“© Ves, colonel ; the war is getting to be a bloody affair. I think we will [?] all be killed—if we do our 
daty. .. I try to do mine, colonel, and I believe it is to kill Yankees. Forty-eightis not many ; I wish it was 
ten thousand. But I hope to make it a hundred.’ ” 


Touch-and-Go’s expectations are finally realized: he gets shot ; but, as he turns 
his eye mildly upon his assailant, he sees that the latter is also dying; so he 
draws out the string, placidly ties another knot, and gives to the world a charm- 
ing spectacle of the ruling passion strong in death. 

We are loath to leave such fascinating society, and turn our attention to a 
baser brood. But candor compels. Opposed to the high insteps and small white 
hands are a set of mud-turtles, so to speak, the quintessence of whose nature is 
embodied in one Ratcliffe, ostensibly captain U. S. A.—really traitor, thief, liar, 
woman-betrayer, house-burner, and parole-breaker, to say nothing of minor 
traits to correspond. This individual’s prominent characteristic, however, allies 
him tothe chameleon; no lobster in a pot could turn half as many colors. He 
is mostly afraid of being caught by T.-and-G. & Co., so his usual complexion is 
livid, leaden, ashy ; but then he is red when blustering drunk befcre ladies (the 
Partisans being too far off to be troublesome) ; purple with rage at times, and 
green in his jealous fits, which are not infrequent. Take him all in all, he is 
an exaggerated sample of the Puritanic descendants of the pilgrim fathers. He 
holds out 10 the end of the book, when the Partisan chieftain buries his teeth in 
the miscreznt’s throat (actually—see p. 252) and shakes the life outof him. But 
the funniest thing about the book remains to be told, and deserves to be held 
high up asacuriosity in Southern literature. A Union individual, Lieutenant 
Arden by nane, is portrayed as a decidedly brave and gentlemanly fellow ; and, 
wonderful to relate, is allowed to kill half a dozen of the Southern chivalry whose 
blood had been permanently fired since the beginning of the war. Could mag- 
nanimity further go? We do not like to lift so much as a corner of the mystic 
veil that surrotnds this anomaly, and wish we were not compelled to disclose the 
fact that this person was own brother to a Lieutenant Arden, C. S. A., and so 
satisfactorily account for the milk in this particular cocoa-nut. Need we say, 
in conclusion, of the style of the book, that it is in perfect keeping with its sub- 
ject? Blood ami thunder only find adequate expression in ensanguined and 
electrifying worcs. Certain grammatical infelicities—verbal Ratcliffes, so to 
speak—may not lave been unintentionally introduced ; the best music has broken 
chords here and there. If the easy lessons in French that the book affords be 
considered out of place, it may be replied, that a knowledge of that tongue is so 
desirable that no opportunity of imparting it should be neglected. If the stron- 
tian and sheet-ironare not deftly operated, what more can be expected of a per- 
son who is both sta performer and scene-shifter? And if one sinks into a com- 
fortable post-prandid nap over the first twenty pages, should he not include in his 


blessing to the man who invented sleep the name of one who renders its attain- 
ment so easy ? 
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PRE PARATION FOR DEATH. Translated from the Italian of Alfonso, 

Bishop of St. Agatla, Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Philadelphia: 
F. B. Lippincott & Co. ; London : Rivingtons.—It is a wholesome sign of the times 
that the growing feeling mong theologians as well as moralists is that anoble and 
useful life is the very bet preparation for death. A man who keeps a healthy 
soul in a healthy body, wo does the best work which his hands find to do, and is 
written as one “who loves his fellow-man,” is not likely to shrink greatly from the 
thought of his dying hour, But this was not the theory of the primitive or the 
Roman churches. To crucfy the flesh and to refuse the body the rational enjoyment 
of its natural instincts, was te philosophy of living which was favored by the ascetic 
theologians. This idea sens to have been borrowed from the religious system’ 
of India, where by every knd of physical torture, by a stern contempt for life, 
and by dwelling on death inits most revolting forms, the soul was believed to be 
brought nearer and nearer o the mysterious Wirwana. The same philoso- 
phy permeated the cloisters sf the middle ages, and became closely interwoven 
with religious creeds. From :his monastic stand-point this volume on prepara- 
tion for death has been writte. Its first pages introduce us to the putrescent 
Corpse, with its staring glassyeyes and its bosom devoured with worms. This 
image is constantly brought béore our eyes in a contemplation which precedes 
aprayer. The rev. bishop beseches us to take our eyes from the vanities of 
this world to place them on sucl objects. He asks us whether the death of Paul 
the hermit, who lived sixty year: in a cave, was not happier than the death of 
Nero, Emperor of Rome? To wich we answer that it is not necessary either to 
be a hermit or a Nero, and that it’s possible to withdraw our eyes from the vani- 
ties of life to place them on more eevating objects than grinning skulls. For the 
rest, this manual of ghostly counse is in handsome purple binding, embellished 
with tasteful crosses, red edges, ani tinted paper, and forms the second volume 
of the Ascetic Library, of which Zie Mysteries of Mt. Calvary, from the Latin 
of Antonio de Guevara, is the first. 


Tommy Try, and what He did inScience. By Charles Otley Groom Napier. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Wthave rarely found ourselves so mistaken in 





our first impressions of a book as in looking over the pages of Tommy Try. 
Works which impart instruction in science in a simple and natural manner, so 
as to render the subject interesting to children and young people, are so rare that 
we welcome anything which promises to be an addition to their number. The 
book before us has an engaging title, clear type, and some very excellent illus- 
trations of shells and flowers. But on looking into it more closely we find that 
its pretensions to science are most meagre, that the experiments given are 
told without explanation, and in such a manner as to be unintelligible to the 
majority of children for whom the book is intended, and that its lessons in botany 
and conchology are little more than dry enumerations of names of speci- 
mens. And even these are not its worst faults. The descriptions of society 
and the “ studies of human character,” in which the author largely indulges, are 
decidedly out of place. Such an episode as “lessons in flirtation” (vide page 
156) is grossly improper in literature for young people, and especially in a book 
which professes to impart scientific instruction. We regret to see such good 
paper and printing lavished on a volume so worthless, and we strongly advise all 
parents to examine closely the books which they purchase for their children, and 
not be deceived by pleasing exteriors. Tommy Try is of foreign extraction, and 
though we do not mean to aver that nothing good can come out of Nazareth, yet 
we do think our American publishers often guilty of reprehensible careless- 
ness in accepting and republishing without due examination books whose only 
merit consists in their being English. At all events, while our children can be 
made interested in science through the works of authors like Louis and Elizabeth 
Agassiz, we object to such shallow substitutes as Zommy Try. 


Biographical Sketches. By Harriet Martineau. New York: Leypolat & 
Holt.—We are glad to see these sketches republished in this country, although 
we fear, like many other well-meant attempts, the enterprise will be unprofitable. 
Miss Martineau contributed the papers to the London Daily Mews 1852-68. 
They consist almost exclusively of short biographies, nine-tenths of the number 
being obituaries. We can hardly speak with too much respect of these sketches. 
It may be a poor compliment to say that few living men could have written better 
ones. They are strong, clear, enlightening, interesting, and in some instances, 
even against our wills, convincing. That a woman should write thus, should be 
in a special department a model journalist of the first class, is an honor to her 
sex, and should bea lesson anda stimulant to ail. Divided under Literary, Scien- 
tific, Professional, Social, Political, and Royal headings, accounts of the lives and 
deeds of such people as John Wilson, Sam. Rogers, Hallam, Macaulay, Croker, 
De Quincey, Humboldt, Whately, Miss Berry, Lady Byron, Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
and Palmerston are given with singular vividness and simplicity. Apart from 
its general interest, this book is a capital one to put into the hands of young ladies 
as a model of style. 


The Velocipede: its History, Varieties, and Practice. With Illustrations. 
New York: Published by Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 
1869.—Lovers of the bicycle will find in this little hand-book much information 
about the theory and practice, the origin and latest developments, of their favor- 
ite amusement. We learn from it that there are now steam velocipedes, if the 
term be not a misnomer ; water velocipedes, and ice velocipedes, beside vari- 
ous sorts of monocycles, in one of which, invented by an ingenious Yankee, the 
rider sits inside the wheel and propels the machine with his hands, attaining, it 
is said, at little exertion, a speed of twenty-five miles an hour. The chapter on 
the velocipede from a medical stand-point is not so conclusive as we could wish, 
in face of the very grave objections urged against its use by high medical author- 
ity. Time, doubtless, will resolve the question of its usefulness by killing it or 
establishing it on a permanent basis of popularity. 


Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia and Universal Dictionary. Edited by L. Colange. 
Philadelphia: T. Ellwood Zell—The twentieth number of this work has 
reached us, and we have had the curiosity to compare it with the first issues, favor- 
ably commented upon by us some months ago. No falling off is perceptible. 
The articles are as carefully prepared, the engravings as well executed, and the 
general typography as perfect as the earliest sheets. Mr. Zell appears deter- 
mined to make this encyclopedia a really valuable work of reference, and it 
certainly promises to be what its title indicates, “popular” and “ universal ”— 
universal in its aim and scope, and popular in its style and treatment. Its sale 
deserves to be equally as popular and extensive. 


The Cloud on the Heart. By A. S. Roe. New York: G. W. Carleton.—Mr. 
Roe’s novels, we believe, have a very respectable popularity among quite a large 
class of readers; and the fact that he has written a good many of them cer- 
tainly seems to warrant.this belief. They are unexceptionable in moral tone, and 
can safely be put into the hands of any reader, old or young, in whom they may 
excite sufficient interest to induce perusal. 


The White Rose: A Novel. By G. $. Whyte Melville. Philadelphia: F. 
B. Lippincott & Co.—An English reprint, containing some sagacious and epi- 
grammatic generalizations, but with no nice character-drawing, and little dramatic 
power. It has all the vices of Miss Braddon’s works, with much less than Miss 
Braddon’s ability. The two or three paragraphs in which the author attempts 
to make Fanny talk in Americanisms are even more strained and preposterous 
than either Mr. Hepworth Dixon or the late Mr. Charles Wentworth Dilke 
would have made them. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. By Ubique. New York: W.A. Townsend & Adams. 
—An interesting reprint of papers originally contributed by an English officer 
and sportsman to the London periodical Land and Water. Much of the text 
refers to American scenes, game, and exploits, so that the book is at least as 
interesting for this side of the sea as the other. It is written in an easy, lively 
style, with the occasional blunders in expression which are readily pardoned in 
a writer who is of the field and not the closet, and may profitably be referred to 
by those interested in its special topics. 

Fishing in American Waters. By Genio C. Scott. New York : Harper & 
Bros.—A book teeming with amusing instruction. It is chock-full of good illus- 
trations, practical hints. and diverting adventures. There is good solid work here, 
as well as fun, and no disciple of Walton’s, and no aspirant who seeks to become 
such, should go into the country this summer without Mr. Scott’s very deserv- 
ing volume. 
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Infirmary by one of the regular nurses, to be selected for that purpose exclusively 
—the playing to be kept up for ever and ever, without cessation day or might, in 
order that the cats may have. the privilege of always hearing and enjoying that 
instrument which is the nearest approach to their natural voices.” 

WE are sorry to hear that the services of two old favorites of New York 
play-goers, Mr. George Holland and Mrs. Vernon, are to be dispensed with next 
season at Wallack’s Theatre. While it is true that managers, like other traders, 
are not bound to buy either goods or services they do not choose to buy, there is 
yet a certain honorably earned tenderness that is hardly more than the due of 
faithful old servants of the public and which should place them in an exceptional 
position. The plea of superannuation is rather a harsh one at best, but we are told 
that even that is in the cases we mention inapplicable. No theatre has ever been 
more liberally patronized than Wallack’s, and it is reputed to have made a hand- 
some competency for its present proprietor. It would be a graceful act on the 
part of Mr. John Wallack to reconsider the determination, which with our pres- 
ent knowledge seems a severe one, to part with Mrs. Vernon and Mr. Holland, 
and to let them stay in their old niches yet a little longer. We are sure the 
public would applaud the delicacy of such a step, and do not believe that it 
would be pecuniarily a losing one. 

INSTANCES frequently occur showing that what man vainly attempts to per: . 
form, nature by some of her subtle processes perfectly achieves. A Californiar , 


of the Age. By W. T. Moore. Pp. 351. 1869. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—Great of Ignorance. Four vols. 1869. 

Christians of France: Saint Louis and Calvin. History of the American Revolution; witha 

By M. Guizot. Pp. 362. 1869. preliminary view of the Character and Principles 
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Roperts Brotuers, Boston.—Villa Eden: The | the Mother at Home, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag- 
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bach. Part II. _ | Journal of the American Unitarian Association, the 
Hurp & Houcuton, New York.—American Edi- | Artisan, Every Saturday. 
tion uf Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. | 


of Italy, The Dying Woodcutter, The Daughter 











~ TABLE-TALK. 


N OW that the Hansom cabs are in a fair way of becoming, like the sparrows, 
1 ubiquitous, we trust the company will pay particular attention to its selection 
of horse-flesh. Judging from the experience of London, there must be in the pecu- 
liar construction of the vehicle some strong tendency te bring a “hansom” 
horse to the ground, particularly when an editor is within. Speaking of the 
number of horses falling down in the streets as positively getting fearful, Fohn 
Bull says: “We ourselves have been in three Hansoms this week when it has 
happened, and from the remarks of our contemporaries our experience does not 
seem singular.” And the G/ode observes: “ It would be agreeable to the feelings 
of men and women of average nervous strength if some sagacious member of 
Parliament would ask her Majesty’s ministers if they have any objection to lay 
on the table papers concerning cab-horses, or if some one would move for a 
return of the number, names, weights, and ages, and, if possible, the pedigrees, 
of Hansom cab-horses which, within the metropolitan district during the last six 
months, have shied, reared, kicked, dashed into shop-windows, and performed 
other acrobatic and fantastic exploits in the public streets, to the terror of foot 
passengers and the dismay of those unhappy individuals who have entrusted 
themselves to their care and keeping. The result would be sensational, possibly 
instructive. Of all horses, London cab-horses are the most mischievous. Here 
and there are respectable, good-tempered animals ; but the majority are vicious 
to a degree, and the very reverse of respectable in appearance or conduct.” 
Some excuse may doubtless be pleaded for the poor animals, for John Bull is 
proverbially corpulent, and with an entire globe on board no wonder the over- 
burdened animal succumbed. But similar accidents are not unlikely to happen 
in New York as well as in London, and we therefore advise the company, if 
they value our peace of mind and their own popularity, to employ none but 
strong-limbed, sound-winded, good-tempered four-footed servants. What a sen- 
sation it would be if the World were smashed into marble fragments or the Sux 
prematurely extinguished ! 

THE Columbus (Ohio) Fournal gives a description of a singular will made by 
a shrewd business man of that city who had accumulated a fortune. It says that 
the will disinherits all the natural heirs of the maker of it, and devises the entire 
property in trust for the establishment of an Infirmary for Cats. A most elaborate 
architectural plan for the necessary buildings is attached to and made part of the 
will. It provides areas for that sweet amatory converse so dear to the feline heart, 
and rat-holes of the most ravishing nature, to be kept well stocked. The most 
ingenious contrivances are provided for securing to the rat a chance of escape, so 
that the cats may not lose the pleasures of the chase by finding their prey come 
too easily. High walls are to be built with gently sloping roofs, for the mocalight 
promenade and other nocturnal amusements of the cats. The trustees are 
directed to select the grounds for this novel infirmary in the most populous part 
of some American city, and the devisees are to be protected by a competent force 
of nurses from the ravages of men and dogs. No person of the male sex is ever 
to be admitted within the walls, and no female who has children or is under 
thirty years old. There are hundreds of minute directions which we have no 
time to note. One would suppose that in the foregoing provisions the testator 
had exhausted all the eccentricities of one man, however unique his nature; but 
the last provision of the will seems more outrageously d/zarre than any that go 
before. Says the devisor: “I have all my life been taught to believe that every- 
thing in and about man was intended to be useful, and that it was man’s duty, as 
lord of animals, to protect all the lesser species, even as Gop protects and 
watches over him. For these two combined reasons— frst, that my body, even 
after death, may continue to be made useful ; and, secondly, that it may be made 
instrumental, as far as possible, in furnishing a substitute for the protection of the 
bodies of my dear friends, the cats—I do hereby devise and bequeath the intes- 
tines of my body to be made up into fiddlestrings, the proceeds to be devoted to 
the purchase of an accordeon, which shall be played in the auditorium of the Cat 














paper says: “A friend writing to us from Elliott, San Joaquin County, inform s 
us that he has in his possession a surveyor’s instrument, on the front lens of 
which there is plainly seen a beautiful landscape, with all the varied hues of 
nature. The cause that produced this landscape painting on the lens is one . of 
those mysteries not explained by any known laws or rules of science. ' The 
owner of the instrument, though, does not hesitate in vouching to the date (even 
to the very hour) when this painting, by some unknown law of nature, was_ done. 
According to his account, it was done in this wise : Some fifteen years ag .o the q 
instrument, a splendid one, had been in use, and was left standing fora ti me om ; 
the plain, in a scorching mid-day’s sun, fronting a woodland. Wher _ again 
brought into use a correct picture of the fronting woodland, with all the yarious 
colors of the landscape, was photographed on the lens, and has r emained 
unchanged to the present time.” 

A curious instance of life being sustained for a considerable time : without 
apparent food is recorded in the English papers. According to Dr. Lewis, of 
Carmarthen, South Wales, a young Welsh girl named Sarah Jacobs, ' residing at 
Llanfihangel-an-Arth is said to have taken no food since October Io | 1867, and 


not even water since the end of December of last year. He remar ks that the 
statements made respecting Sarah Jacobs are of such an astounding nature that 
belief is scarcely possible, yet accumulated evidence might produce . conviction. 


Some attempt has been made to test the credibility of the parents ¢ jf the girl by 
watching her closely, but the attempt came to an end for want of funds. The 
girl’s parents are respectable farmers, not in needy circumstance gs, Dr. Lewis 


does not offer any explanation as to the manner in which lifeand growth can be 
maintained without ordinary food. 


TENNYSON has a new volume nearly ready to be published by! essrs. Strahan 
& Co, 








CHESS. 


-UR readers are aware that an international boat-race between the Harvard ané 
shortly to take place, and also that a friendly contest between American and En: 
of arrangement. We think it, then, opportune at present to revive the proposition, s 
a couple of years ago, to play a Chess match or series of matches by ocean telegray jh between the two coun- 
tries. There can be little doubt that, if such a project were once started, a sur 4 of from five hundred to a 
thousand dollars, to be expended in the purchase of a cup or some such trophy as a prize, could be easily 
raised, and, as we understand that the telegraph pany are di dto be I beral im their charges, we 
should be glad to hear of some public-spirited club taking th 


¢ matter in hand for n ext winter. 
CAME LXVII. 


1 Oxford Universities 
slish yachts is in progress. 
uggested by Mr. Staunton 





as. Rto KKt ao Bae 
Played in the Tournament now in progress at the - 4 to KB3 + hes % 
Café Europa, between Mr. Von Frankenberg and Dr. 27. Q to KKt2 27. B to KB 
Jones, of Washington. Bishop to Qz would: certainly be better play. 
KING'S BISHOP’S OPENING. 


28. Pto KR3 








Wuite—Mr. Von F. Biack—Dr. #. Knight takes Bishoy  , followed by Kt to Qy, would 
Pik PtoK have considerably imy jroved White’s game. 
I. to Kh4 z. to Kh4 28. K to Bo 
2. Bto QB4 2. Kt to KB3 . 29. Oto KB ‘ 
3. Pto Qs >» Kt takes K a 2 ve ee Po ad — 
The German Handbuch r ds in prefe ; 31. Rto KB2 31. Qto 
P takes QP or P to QB3. 32. Kt to KB3 32, KtoKt 
4. P takes KP 4. P to QB 33- Kt to KK Be? 33 Bto KBs 
5. Btakes KBP ch 5. K takes Black acts wisely - in giving up the “ exchange,’” as 
6. Q to KB3 ch 6. Kt to KB3 any attempt to say -e it would have thrown the attack 
7. 5 ee Kt 7. Q takes P ‘ into pinay “6 = s. 
8. Qto Q3 8. Bto Ktsc 34. Kttakers -R Btakes Kt ch 
g. P to QB3 9. RtoK ch 35. KtoR: , = Kt to KB 
35- 
10. B to K3 10. BtoKB 36. Bto K HH Ktto Qe 
‘An uncalled-for retreat; the Bishop would have 37. Ktto€™ 9, 
been more advantagecusly posted at QR4. RR pine ey so as to prevent the adverse Kt from 
1x. Kt to KB3 


B3, is the cossect play. 
Feebly played ; he ought instead to have captured 


oo 37- Kt to KB3 
the KRP, having a decided superiority both in force ae ggg kes B 38 Q takes Kt 
and position. 39. KB3 
as une He appears to have ne better move. 
12. Castles 12, P to Q4 .. 3 Ktto Kts ch 
13. Kt to Q4 13. Kt toQR3 , Well playe' 1; fromthe point where the ‘texchange” 
14. Pto QKt4 14. B10 Q3 is sacrificed to the end of the game Dr. Jones plays 
15. Pto KB, 15. Bto Qz with greats ill and spirit. 
16. P to QR4 4. 4 takes Kt 4 P takes P dis ch 
The advance of these Pawns sometimes permits a a G to Kt2 41. Ptakes R ch 
more rapid bringing into action of the Queen’s Rook A ; Ww ) takes P 42- R toR7 ch 
than is commonly the case, but as Mr. Von F. does a 


uite resigns. 


not avail himself of the opportunity, we are inclined to 
One he would have done better in bringing out the 
At. 


CAME LXVI. 


_Betwe en Messrs. Zerega and Mackenzie, the latter 
17. Kt to Q2 aa ms to QBs givingt’ 1e odds of Pawn and two moves. _ 
Rook to R2, with the intention of playing him over REMOVE BLACK’S KBP. 
to the King’s side, seems stronger. W wre Z Buacx—Mr. M. 
17. Pto QR3 1. PtoK 
18, ~ to QKts 18. a Ke . Pa Of 2. Kt to QBs 
619. ‘oO 19. .) 2 . 
20. R to KB2 20. Kt to KKt3 3. poh ; . 4,3 2 ° 
2x. QR to KB 21. Rto K2 rs P to KBg 5. Kt to KB2 
22, B to Qs ; 6. B to QB, 6. KKt to R3 
Anticipating the doubling of the Black Rooks, 7. Pto KBs 
22. QRtoK "Somewhat premature ; B to K3, followed by Kt to 
23. Sd OR? 23. Pto KR4 K B3, would * as given White a very strong attacking 
24. O 5 i 


N ‘ P sition. 
Very much like lost time at a critical period of the 


Bo QB 
mune. 8. Ktto KBy k Pugs 
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9. Pto KR4 9. P to QB3 3. Kt to KB3 3. Kt to QB3 A well-devised sacrifice which forces the game. 11. Bto Kts ch 11. P takes B 
10, Q to 3. 10. PtoQkKt4 4 Kt takes P 4 Pto K4 K takes Kt 12. Q takes P ch 12. K to Q2 
11. B to QKt3 11. P to QR4 In close openings, like the present, it is generally 9. Bto iy ch 9. K to Kz 13- Q to Bs ch 13. K to Ka 
12, QBtakes Kt 12. Kt takes B considered better to advance the KP but one step. 10. Q to KRs5 10. Q to K 14. Q to K6 mate 
13. Ktto KKts 13. Q to K2 5. Kt to KB3 5. Kt to KB3 Bishop to K is also almost immediately fatal ; for 
14. Castles 14. P toQRs5 6. B to KKts 6. Bto QB4 example: 1x. Qto KKts ch 11. P takes Q 
15. Sg ~3 15. Pto QKts 7. Btakes Kt 7. Q takes B 10. BtoK 12. B takes P mate 

Knight to OKe7 is safer play. 5 Pe QR; 



























































16. P to QR6 A timid move, quite foreign to Mr. De Vere’s usual 
17. P to QKt3 17. Q to KB3 style of play. TO CORRESPONDENTS, famous one constructed by the Baron von Kempelen 
18. Kt to Q4 18. B to QR3 8. Castles in the last century, although, from the account we 
19. P to QB4 1a, P takes P en fass. 9. Rt to QB3 9- Kt to Qs W.E. T., Philadelphia.—Thanks for the Problems, | have read of it, the Englis! figure appears te be far 
20. g foay 2 a 20. g to t i pide, . 10., uke Kt ch 7 of which —— this —_ No. 5, unfortunately, ee in the ingenuity of its mechanism to its pre- 
21 ‘0 13 21. Rto t . 11. ° 5 admits of two solutions, as follows : ecessor. 
22. K to B2 a2. R to QKt3 12. Q to Qz 12. Pto QR3 
23. QKt to KB 23. my ch 13. Rto KKt 13. P to Q3 1. K to Kt6 1. K to K2 
4 ? takes Q ? =a g Q 14. Bto QBs 14. Pto QKty 2. Q to K2ch, or SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS, 
25. RtoQKt 25. : = <i ch 15. B to QKt3 15 KtoR Qto KKtyz, etc., ete. 
m Kt Q4 pid = Pte RRs No. 7 is also faulty, as Whit hi d a 
King to Bz is better, though even then Black, b An excellent move, by which Black still more im- 7 Ys oe ee eee eee 
moving Kt to Kts, gets a fa a in attack. We proves the advantage in Position he has acquired. oe & poy po —_ bea — Rash elt Queen Wares. Ream 
append a diagram of the position after White’s 26th 17. Castles 17. P takes P Bs sais capa 1. R to QB 1. K to Q¢ (best) 
move, as the termination on beth sides is curious and 18. P takes P 18. Bto KR6 V. G., London, England.—We are obliged to our 2. R fr QB to QB4 2. K to Q3 or 
instructive : 19. R to KKt3 19. R takes KBP correspondent for his courteous letter, though the 3. R to Q4 or R moves 
BLACK. 20. g - OE 20, pny KRP problems enclosed are scarcely difficult enough to R to Q7 mate 
y YI, tae 22. KR to Qs 32, Bto KRts rings Proscam XLIV. 
Va ba Us 7 23 KtoQKt é C. N. C., Buffalo, N. Y.—We shall be glad to hear Wuite. BLAck. 
wy) It was impossible to avoid the loss of the om you again. 1. Qto KR8& 1. R takes Q (a) 
Vy 7A V “exchange.” T. S., Richmond, Va; S. W., Troy, N. Y.; J. D., 2. R takes B 2. P takes R 
B 23. BtakesR Baltimore, Md.—Solutions correct. 3. B takes P mate 
Y/ 24. R takes 24. QtoQ (a) 
And White resigns. A MATCH of five games has just been concluded 1. B takes B (4) 
between Mr. Neumann and Mr. Mortimer, the inven- 2. R to Q6 ch 2. P takes R or 
Enp Game.—In a game between Messrs. Zuker- | tor of the celebrated variation in the Evans’ Gambit 3- Q to QR8 or 3. R takes R 
tort and Anderssen, after the moves, which bears his name, and resulted in favor of Mr. Q to KR mate 
Zs . to <> Ss Z to "de Neumann, who won all the five games played. (8) 
2. Ktto 3 2. Kt to 3 
3. B to QKts 3. KKt to K2 aoe ; pre ‘ aiid ~ Too 
4. P to QB3 4 P to Q3 HEss automaton is now on exhibition at the 2. Kt takes 3 2. Any move 
5. Pto Q4 5. Bto Qa Sydenham Palace, London, somewhat similar to the 3- mates accordingly 
6. Castles 6. Kt to KKt3 
the following position arose : 
BLACK. 
= Prostem XLV. By Mr. W. E. Tinney, Phila- Propiem XLVI. By C. N. C., Buffalo, New 
WY) Vie Yigg); Fee} delphia. York. 
WHITE, . Ff yy Vs we x BLACK. BLACK. 
26. Kt to KKts 


Threatening mate in two moves by P to QB4 ch 
and Kt to B3 mate. 
27. Bto QB4 
Pawn to Ks appears to be the best resource at 
White’s comman The retreat of the Bishop is 
speedily fatal, leading to a checkmate in a few moves. 


27. Pto QB4 ch 
28. K to Qs ve 


28. Kt to KB3 ch . 
29. K to K6 29. Castles 


It rarely happens, as in this little skirmish, that one 
of the players is enabled to castle so late in the game, 
with such fatal consequences to his adversary. 

30. K to K7 dis ch 30. B takes B 
@And mates next move. 


GAME LXIX. 
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Played in the Glow-worm ‘Tournament between 








Messrs. Macdonnell and De Vere. 
SICILIAN OPENING. 
Wuite—Mr. De V. Biack—Mr. M. 


1. Pto K4 1. P to QB4 
2. Pto Q4 2. P takes P 





Mr. Zukertort, who was playing the White pieces, 
now won the game in handsome style as follows: 
. Kt to KKts 
. Kt takes KBP 


WHITE, 
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7. Pto KR3 WHITE, 








White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in two moves. 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


My Grover & Baker Machine has been in constant daily use, except- 
ing Sundays, for the past TWELVE YEARS, and it has never needed the 
slightest repairs. It has been used on all kinds of sewing, and has al- 
ways given perfect satisfaction. I believe the Grover & Baker to be far 
superior to any other machine, both as regards the quality of the work it 
performs, and the little trouble it requires to operate and keep it in order. 
—Mrs. E. W. Hough, 35 Bond Street, New York. 





ELCIN WATCHES. . 
Manufactured by the National Watch Company, of Elgin, Ill. 
Pronounced by Watchmakers, Railroad and Expressmen, East and 
West, to be the most correct Time-keepers made. 
Avoid Imitations, and all parties who advertise to send our goods C.O.D. 
Call on your Jeweller and see them. 
Business Office and Salesroom, 159 and 161 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $17,690,390 

“in the 
United States 2,000,000 


45 William St. 
ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


THE VIEWS OF 


| PRES’T WOOLSEY, 


Of Yale College, in two articles, in the 


f COLLEGE COURANT. 


Of May 29 and June s. 
TERMS— year, $4; Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Address C. C. CHaTFigtp, Yale Coll., New Haven, Ct. 
BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 
~ BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
{42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

















*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mil, 





MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
AT THE PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S, 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., 


STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


THIS COMPANY, having the most extensive and complete Silver- 
Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best talent in designing, 
modelling, and finishing, are, with the aid of ingenious and labor-saving 
machinery, enabled to produce in large quantities, and at the lowest 
prices, goods beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness of 
which they guarantee to be of sterling purity, U. S. Mint assay. A cer- 
tificate is issued with all articles in silver for the purpose of protecting 
purchasers from imitations of their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and unrivalled 
Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will last twenty-five years with 
fair every-day usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods may be obtained 
from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Tate: eae 


silver. ato 


Sterling. 


w) Trade-Mark 
for 
gM iyo, Electro-Plate. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The % Plate Watches made by the American Watch Company of 
Waltham, Mass., are by far the best watches made in the United States, 
and unsurpassed for beauty, finish, or fine time-keeping qualities. In 
this country the manufacture of these fine grade watches is net even at- 
tempted except at Waltham. 

These Watches are now made to wind at the stem. For sale by watch 


dealers generally. 





MENTAL PHOTOCRAPHS 
AT THE PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES. 





STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 


These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 
they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to run 
closer than any watch of foreign manufacture. An examination of our 


large assortment 1s respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 619 Broadway, New York. 





THE GORHAM WARE 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


ADAMS CHANDLER & Co., 


20 John Street, New York. 





WE SEND OUR ILLUSTRATED Price List oF 
GORHAM STERLING SILVER WARE 


To any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., 
Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 





MENTAL PHOTOCRAPHS 


ae AT THE PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES. 


WINES AND BRANDIES 
FROM OUR 


LAKE AND MOUND VINEYARDS, 
Los ANGELEs, CAL. 

B. D. Witson & Co., San Francisco, California. THomas H. Mor- 
row, A, L. CHAMBERLIN, New York. 

Every property contained in our Wines and Brandies we press from 
Grapes grown on our own Vineyards. , 

WILSON, MORROW & CHAMBERLIN, 
45 Murray Street, New York, 


MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
AT THE PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES 
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The Round Table. 


A Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, 
Society, and Art. 


$s a Year, in advance; $4, Clergymen and Teachers; $3 for Six 
Months; Single Copies, 12 Cents. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


is acknowledged by the ablest judges, American and European, to be the 





best journal of its class ever established in the United States, and it is 


undoubtedly the most successful. 


HOME AND FOREICN INTELLICENCE, 


PREPARED IN A CONCISE YET COMPREHENSIVE Form. 





THE STAFF OF REVIEWERS 
HAS BEEN STRENGTHENED, 
And Constant Efforts will be made (particularly in special subjects) to 


have their work the best of its kind that can be produced. 





THE ROUND TABLE CHESS FEUILLETON 


Has been placed in charge of an eminent chess-player and writer. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTICES, 
OF A SEARCHING AND UNCONVENTIONAL CHARACTER, 


Will appear as Regularly as they may be Deserved. 





Clubs of Five will receive the Rounp TABLE for the year by remitting 
Twenty-two Dollars and a Half; and Clubs of Ten by remitting Forty 
Dollars. 

CAUTION. 

In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on 
New York, ora Post-office Money Order, if possible. Where neither 
of these can be procured, send the money, dut always in a REGISTERED 
letter. The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, and the 
present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by mail. A// Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SouTHERN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 

view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the highest 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 
_ Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of THe Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 

Tus SouTHERN Review is published quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October, Each number contains 250 large 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 

ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 
Editors and Proprietors. 


6 St. Paut Street, Baltimore 





WE USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE TAR SOAP. Each cake is 

stamped “A, A. Constantine’s Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 
Patented March 12th, 1867.” No other is genuine. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

FOR THE TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY this Soap has no 

equal. It preserves.the complexion fair, removes all dandruff, keeps 

the hair soft and silky, and prevents it from falling off, andis “ the 

best Hair Renovator in use.” 

IT CURES chapped hands, pimples, salt rheum, frosted feet, burns, 

all diseases of the scalp and skin, catarrh of the head, and is a 


GOOD SHAVING SOAP. 

THIS SOAP, as it justly deserves, has already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of our first families in this city and throughout 

the country. 


IT IS USED extensively by our best physicians. Wherever used it 
has become a household necessity. We advise all to try it. For 
sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 


117 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTon. 


1rr STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 





JUST ISSUED: 


HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


For School and Home Use. By W. J. Rotre and J. A. GILLeT, 
Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. ith 212 wood 
engravings and three colored maps (illustrating Meteorology). 
Price $1 25. 

The body of the book contains only 229 pages in clear, open type (with 

no fine print), and treats of all the topics of Natural Philosophy. The 

more theoretical portions of the subject are treated briefly in an Appen- 

dix, and descriptions of apparatus and directions for performing experi- 

ments are added. Omitting the Appendix, the book is not too difficult for 

Grammar and District Schools. With the Appendix, it is exactly adapted 

to the wants of those High Schools and Academies which have not time 

for a larger book. 

It is not an abridgement of the larger Natural Philosophy by the same 

authors, but it is wholly a new book. It is simple in style and eminently 

a practical book, yet thoroughly scientific, and giving the results of the 

latest discovery and research. It is sure of a hearty welcome from all 

teachers who desire a book which shal] be brief without being dry, and 
easy without being puerile. 


By THE SAME AUTHORS: 
Hand-book of Chemistry. Price $: 25. 


Hand-book of the Stars. Price $1 50. 


These are brief elementary manuals of Chemistry and Astronomy, on 
the same plan as the Hand-book of Natural Philosophy. 

These books are especially adapted toa brief course extending through 
a single term of school, 


ALSO, 


THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF PHYSICS. In 3 vols. 1. 
Chemistry, $2; 2. Natural Philosophy, $2; 3. Astronomy, $2. 

These are larger books, by the same authors, and are intended for 
more advanced classes, or for those devoting a longer time to these 
branches. 

This course has already been officially adopted by the State Boards of 
Maryland and Minnesota, and is already used in more than fifty cities 
and large towns, and in nineteen different States of the Union. 


FRENCH.—Magill’s French Grammar. Key to Magill’s French 
Grammar. Magill’s Introductory French Reader. Magill’s French 
Prose and Poetry. 


LATIN COURSE.—Preparatory Latin Prose Book. By J. H. 
Hanson, A.M. Comprising in one volume all the Latin prose required 
for admission to Harvard and other colleges, with notes and references to 
Harkness’s, Bullions’s, and Allen’s Latin Grammars. 


HAND-BOOK OF LATIN POETRY.—By J. H. Hanson, A M., 
and W. J. Rolfe, A.M. Selections from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, with 
notes and grammatical references. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID AND VIRGIL.—A shorter hand- 
book of Latin Poetry, by the same authors. An edition of this book, 
with a complete vocabulary, and references to Allen’s and to Bullions’s 
Latin Grammars, as well as to Andrews and Stoddard’s, and to Hark- 
ness’s, is in press, and will be ready in May. 


GERMAN.—A New Elementary German Grammar. By Gabriel 

Campbell, Professor in State University of Minnesota. 

7 Ee ge and Complete German Grammar. By Adolphe Douah, 
. 12mo. 


DRAWING.—Bartholomew’s Drawing-Book. New Series. 

This series of books—the most practical and thorough course of instruc- 
tion in drawing ever published—-will comp d in 12 numbers, each 
containing 12 plates, executed in the highest style of lithographic art, and 
24 pages of drawing-paper of a superior quality. Instruction accompanies 
each book, In connection with the first three books, a guide has been 
prepared for the use of teachers and more advanced pupils. 


DRAWING SLATES.—Bartholomew’s Primary School Slate, with 
a series of progressive lessons in writing and drawing. ‘his is a new 
thing, and will prove the most admirable device for interesting and in- 
structing young beginners in drawing. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


The most practical style and successful system ever published. Re- 











vised, newly engraved, and improved, The growing demand for this 
popular copy-book has necessitated the increase of our manufacturing 
facilities to the capacity of over two millions per annum. 


*,* Circulars containing full descriptions, with notices and testimonials 
from eminent teachers, will be furnished on application. 


Liberal terms for introduction. Address the publishers, 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 


117 Washington Street, Boston. 
Or their General Agent, . e 4 


Cc. H. SHATTUCK, 
111 William Street, "New York. 


A SAUCE BEYOND COMPARISON. 


THWAITTES 








The Finest of all East Indian Condiments. 

No Breakfast or Dinner complete without,it.— Sayer. 

For Hot or Cold Meats, Fish, Soup, etc., 

No Sauce, Pickle, or Ketchup can compare. 

Sold Retail by most Grocers, Fruit Dealers, etc. 
Wholesale by G. G. YVELIN, 206 and 208 Fulton street. 





43 Ann Street, New York City. 


Wholesale by S. E. HUSTED & CO., 183 Gréenwich Street. 


FOUR EDITIONS IN ONE WEEK! 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN. 


HOW THEY LIVE IN HEAVEN. 


FOURTH EDITION;NOW READY. 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN. 


BY 
GEORGE WOOD, 


Author of Peter Schlemihl in America, Modern Pilgrims, etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and News-dealers, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warereoms, 


STECK’S HALL, 


141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BrRoapway, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 
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ERIE RAILWAY. 
THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK toCLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 385 miles, 





AND IS 
22 MILES THE SHORTER ROUTE. 


Four Express Trains daily leave New York from Depots foot of 
Chambers St., and foot of Twenty-third St., at 
8:00 A.M , 10:00 A.M. 5:30 P.M., AND 6:30 P.M., 
running through without change and connecting with all WESTERN 
AND SOUTHERN LINES. 
Trains leave Cincinnati by Columbus, O., time, from Depot cor. Fifth 
and Hoadley Streets, at 
7:00 A.M., AND 9:45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 
Leave Cleveland by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and Great 


‘| Western Depot, at 


120 A.M., 3:25 P.M., AND 9:20 P.M. 

Leave Dunkirk by New York time, from Union Depot, at 

11:30 A.M., 5:00 P.M., AND 9:50 P.M. 
Leave Buffalo by New York time, from Depot corner Exchange and 
Michigan Streets, at 
00 A.M., 2:50 P.M., 6:00 P.M., AND 11:25 P.M. 
Leaye Redener by New York time, from Genesee Valley Depot, at 
740 A.M., AND 4:00 P.M. 

*,* New and improved Drawinc-Koom Coacugs are attached to the 
train a. New York at 8:00 a.M., and Buffalo at 7:00 A.M., running 
through without change, and affording a fine opportunity for viewing the 
varied and beautiful scenery of this line, while enjoying the comfort and 
retirement of a private per eg 

*,* Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to this 
hne, are run through without change between New York and Rochester, 
Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cinci i, and inter iate points. 





BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH, 
And Fare as low and time as quick as by any other Route. 
ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at all principal offices throughout the country 


L.D. RUCKER, WM. R. BARR, 





’ Gen. Sup’t. 


Gen. Pass’r Ag’t. 








